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OPPOSE JUMBO 
LINE LEGISLATION 


90 Per Cent. of Home’s Agents Take 
That Position in Writing 
Company 








HAD BEEN ASKED FOR OPINION 





President Snow Diagnoses Replies— 
Will Continue to Extend Its 
Large Line Facilities 





Most of the agents of America want 
large line facilities and are against 
legislation which will cripple the accom- 
modation capacities of the companies, 
particularly the legislation limiting re- 
insurance. 

Recently the Home asked its agents 
for its views on the subject of the 
jumbo lines, and more than 90 per cent. 


of them registered opposition to such 
prohibition. 
President Snow’s Letter 


President Snow’s letter to agents, 
telling the result of the poll, follows: 

To Our Agents: On June 26, 1917, you 
were advised of the agitation of the 
subject of “jumbo lines,” so-called, 
which had developed to a considerable 
extent by that date, and you were 
asked to tell the Company how you 
felt about prohibiting by law the re- 
insuring by a company of a greater 
amount than it retains at its own risk, 
as also about the accommodation ex- 
tended to you in the past by “The 
Home of New York” in authorizing and 
permitting large line commitments. 

Neither of the proposed prohibitory 
statutes referred to became law, we 
are happy to say, but there is still more 
or less discussion of the subject. 

The large number of replies received 
from the agents and the decisive char- 
acter of them showed that they have 
given the subject of “jumbo lines,” so- 
called, thoughtful consideration, and 
also prompts us to advise them of the 
result of the recent “referendum,” as 
it were, in our mutual interest. 

Two facts are established once more: 

1. The whole question is one of eco- 
nomic importance to every large in- 
surer as well as to every agent, and 
the almost inevitable outgrowth of in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions. 

2. A very large majority of the 
agents of the Home are opposed to pro- 
hibiting by law the re-insuring by a 
company of a greater amount than it 
retains at its own risk; and further- 
more appreciate and desire a continu- 
ance of the accommodation extended 
to them in the past by the Home in 
authorizing and permitting large line 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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THE HOME 
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Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


Fire, 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 























North British 


Entered United States 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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Operating under lowa Reserve Deposit 
Law, which safeguards all policyholders 
Entered for business in 18 States 
GOOD TERRITORY OPEN. 
ATTRACTIVE POLICIES TO SELL. 
LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 

LOW NET COST. 

For agency apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 











EQUITABLE LIFE 


of IOWA DES MOINES, IOWA 





PART 
ONE 


$3.00 per Year; 25c. per Copy 


WASHINGTON WAR 
RISK HEARING 


George E. Ide and Others Appear 
Before Sub-Committee of Finance 
Committee 


ANALYZE INSURANCE FEATURES 


Acting Secretary E. F. Sweet Decides 
Not to Introduce Amendment 
to Bill 


Daily papers have carried stories this 
week that Acting Secretary Sweet, of 
the Department of Commerce, intended 
to introduce an amendment to the War 
Risk Bill, changing the insurance fea- 
ture. On Wednesday he said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“| am not making any amendments 
to the pending bill. | was considering 
a possible amendment, but have decided 
not to suggest it.” 

The War Risk Insurance Bill has 
been turned over to a sub-committee of 
the Senate Finance Committee consist 
ing of Senators Williams, Smith 
(Georgia) and Smoot. This sub-com- 
mittee gave a hearing attended by in- 
surancé men on Tuesday. 

One of the principal talks was made 
by Chairman George E. Ide, of the com- 
mittee representing the insurance in 
terests, 

Mr. Ide said, in part: 

“Anything which is in the bill now or 
is proposed which does not measure up 
to the standard of a just, national obli 
gation should be eliminated. This be 
ing 60, it follows naturally or logically 
that all provisions must apply equally 
to all of the same class in the service 
and that discriminations of every sort, 
as between members of the same class. 
must be eliminated. 


Article IV 

“Let us pass at once to a considera 
tion of Article IV, which may properly 
be termed optional insurance The 
original draft of the bill provided that 
the man in the service might provide 
himself during the war with insurance 
or death indemnity in sums up to $10, 
000 ‘by the payment of annual net peace 
rates (averaging $8 per thousand), the 
determining of the amount of insur- 
ance to be taken, if any, to be left to 
the man and his decision to be made 
within a given time after the passage 
of the ‘bill or after enlistment. 

“Remembering the underlying princi 
ple of the bill, viz.: that the nation shall 
be taxed as a whole to pay its just debt 
to all the fighting men, let us see how 


this Article will work out during the 
period of the war. 
Guesswork 


“The option of taking the insurance 
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provided under Article 1V must be ex- 
ercised within 129 days from enlist- 
ment or 120 days after passage of this 
Act. If the. soldier does not elect to 
take any of this insurance within the 
period, his right to do so expires. Dur- 
ing the period named, the men in our 
fighting forees will be either in France, 
en route to France, in the training 
camps of the country ro on the seas in 
our Navy. They will be more or lesg in- 
accessible and will have little time to 
attend to their personal affairs. It is 
planned, we are told, to carry on an in- 
tensive campaign of education so that 
every man will be convinced that he 
needs the insurance and will be told 
how cheap it is. Some will take it and 
some will not. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, after stating in his letter to 
the President that all will be enabled 
to take the maximum on account of its 
cheapness, bases his estimate of prob- 
able cost under Article 1V on the sup- 
position that one-quarter of the men 
will take the insurance for one-quarter 
of the maximum of $10,000 which was 
allowed at that time under the bill. The 
estimates as to how this project will 
work out are as nwmerous as the mep 
who imake the estimates. It is all more 
or less guesswork. 

“The plan is quite definite as long as 
the war lasts. It is to provide renew- 
able term insurance at net peace rates 
(the average premium will ‘be about $8 
per thousand). Presumably in most 
cases the Government \will be instruct- 
ed to deduct the premiums from the 
men’s pay, otherwise lapses would oc- 
cur, but nothing definite is said on this 
score. If the man once elects to take 
the insurance, must he stand by his 
choice for the rest of the war? He 
cannot ‘increase his insurance, but can 
he terminate it? ‘This is unprovided 
for. The special point to be borne in 
mind is that the rate charged by the 
Government to the fighting man is a 
peace rate. The cost of the mortality 
arising from 'war conditions is borne by 
the Government—that is, the people of 
this country. The average peace rate 
is $8 per thousand. One of our larg- 
est companies ‘with an extensive war 
experience on Canadian risks, said that 
about $50 per thousand should ibe added 
to the peace rate to cover the war risk. 
We are expecting now to raise a fight- 
ing force of 2,000,000 men. If 500,000 
men take an average of $5,000 insurance 
each, the insurance in force is $2,500,- 
000,000. A war premium of $50 per 
thousand is $125,000,000 annually. Pos- 
sibly it is on account of the size of 
these figures that the House Committee 
suggested the reduction of the maxi- 
mum in the ‘bili from $10,000 to $5,000. 
The Secretary’s first estimate on a $10,- 
000 maximum \was $23,000,000 loss dur- 
ing the first year. Here is quite a dis- 
crepancy. In only give these figures to 
show you the magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy. (But in any event, some will 
take this insurance and others will not, 
and under this Article, we see at once 
a special class created made up of those 
who are thrifty enough to appreciate 
the bargain offered and who at the same 
time can afford to pay for the insur- 
ance. ‘The country is taxed to provide 
for the amount necessary tto cover the 
war losses under this insurance and the 
recipients of the benefits under this 
plan are not the dependents of all of 
the men in our Army and Navy, but a 
special class which is created by the 
option given to the men under Article 
IV. 


Class Without Special Protection 


“The class which does not take this 
insurance, be it large or small, will be 
without this special life indemnity pro- 
tection, and as soon as deaths begin to 
occur in this class dissatisfaction will 
surely arise and the basis is laid for the 
introduction of new legislation to cor- 
rect the discrimination. The fact that 


the discrimination arose from lack of 
foresight on the part of the dead hero 
will not ‘be a popular argument against 
further relief to his dependents. 
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“When the war is over this insurance 
takes on a new (phase. The insurance 
is then ‘convertible’—without medical 
examination into such form or forms 
of insurance and with such provisions 
for premium payments as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations.’ The bill sim- 
ply says the insurance is ‘convertible,’ 
It is not mandatory. If converted at 
the end of the war, the annual premium 
immediately advances from $8 per thou- 
sand to $15 or ‘$30 per thousand and the 
great mass of the insureds will be 
civilians. As these no longer are in 
receipt of a government wage they will 
act exactly as other civilians always 
have acted. The healthy lives who find 
the premiums too large to be conveni- 
ently met ‘with will withdraw and our 
‘special class’ above referred to becomes 
smaller yet with all the selection 
against the government. 


Total Will Foot Millions 
“These level premium policies con- 
templated in this vague and indeter- 





minate way under Article IV will call 
for loan values, cash values, extended 
insurance values, etc., and must have 
legal reserves upon which these values 
rest. The total will run into millions 
of dollars. How is this to be invested? 
In government bonds? If so, and if the 
return be less than 31% per cent., the 
Government Insurance Bureau is in- 
solvent. If not, who is to determine in 
what form of security these funds are 
to be invested? The ‘bill is silent on 
this point. \Rememiber these policies 
may run for fifty or sixty years. 

“The supporters of the bill have 
evaded all inquiries as to what the real 
cost under Article 1V is to be. They 
differ in their estimates of what the 
war mortality is to be. They differ in 
their estimates as to how many men 
will take this insurance (and that is 
certainly natural), and they are abso- 
lutely silent as to its administrative 
cost. Do they realize what it will mean 
to put into existence and to maintain 




















“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 





The Germania Life Insurance Company 


Established 1860 
Under the laws of the State of New York 





The following are a few Germania features which have 
helped to make 


Every Month This Year a Record Breaker 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for policyholders both new and old. 


Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Beneficiaries. 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total and perma- 
nent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver of all future premiums, 
the payment of 1/10 the face of the policy annually to the insured as 
long as he lives and payment of the face of the policy to the beneficiary 


at death of the insured. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for payment of double 
the face of the policy in case of death as a result of an ACCIDENT 


OF ANY KIND. 


“A Growing Company for Growing Men” 


For Direct Agency Connection 


ADDRESS 


T. LOUIS ;HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


this ‘Bureau to administer Article IV 
now and after the war? ‘They have not 
as yet given any figures as far as I 
know. The Bureau in administering the 
balance of this ‘bill ‘will be a very busy 
place, but this Life Insurance Bureau 
under Article IV is stupendous in its 
magnitude and overwhelming in its de- 
tail. What will it cost? Congress 
should know. Mr. Kingsley, of the 
‘New York Life,’ in his letter to Mr. 
Gompers says, ‘By the clause which 
compels the insured to pay a premium 
the ‘bill immediately erects all the huge 
machinery of a life insurance company, 
and then proceeds to point out that 
the outstanding insurance may be 
$10,000,000,000, or about twice the out- 
standing insurance of the Mutual Life, 
the Kquitable Life and the New York 
Life combined. 


New Insurance 


“Another question—What is proposed 
in the way of new insurance under this 
bill after the war? Is this a war meas 
ure or is it not? The bill is discreetly 
silent on this point. It should be clear- 
ly defined, especially as to Article IV, 
where the fighting man ‘bears part of 
the cost. Js this huge Insurance Bu- 
reau to continue issuing new ineggrance 
after the war? Its advocates Say the 
plan is simply for this war, ‘but this is 
not stated in the bill. 


“Again what is to become of those 
men who received no injuries during 
the war, who had no insurance or have 
lapsed what they had because of their 
inability to pay the increased premi 
ums after conversion, or who have sur 
rendered their insurance for any cause? 
This will be a large class and a large 
proportion of the fighting men. When 
old age and infirmities come to them, 
can you not see regurring, for the bene- 
fit of this class, lesislation exactly simi- 
lar to that which we have had in the 
past in regard to pensions? Will this 
bill prevent future pension legislation? 
It is my firm belief that if, as is pro- 
posed, you provide allowances for the 
dependents of the fighting men, if you 
grant to the dependents of men who 
have been injured compensation for par- 
tial disability, total disability and death, 
you have acted generously and wisely. 
If in addition to the death indemnity 
under Article Ill you give to all a stated 
sum, ‘be it $1,000 or $2,000 or more with- 
out any «payment of premium, this 
amount to be payable in the event of 
death within a stated period, not more 
than ten years after the close of the 
war, you will have adopted a plan more 
generous in its scope, more American 
in its spirit than has ever been dreamed 
of by any other nation. You will have 
filled our fighting men with courage and 
with enthusiasm and you will have 
treated all alike. 


Should Rid the Bill of Vagueness 


‘Make it clear that this is a measure 
to meet the exigencies of this war. As 
far as possible rid the bill of all vague 
and uncertain language and leave as 
little as you can to future detenmination 
and decision by the Bureau. Eliminate 
Article IV as ‘being too vague in its 
language and utterly unsound in prin- 
ciple. It leads to manifest discrimina- 
tions and consequent injustices. It 
opens the door wide for future pension 
legislation. ‘It involves needless admin- 
istrative expense. It offers great re- 
wards to speculation. It is class legis- 
lation in favor of those who are able 
to pay the premiums, especially after 
the war. It cannot be opposed simply 
as State insurance because it does not 


pretend to sell insurance at cost but 
at less than cost. 
“Eliminate this entirely and in its 


place give to every fighting man with- 
out cost life insurance for such an 
amount as you think the nation can af- 
ford, for $1,000 or $2,000 or $3,000, pay- 
able to the dependents, in instalments if 
you prefer in the event of death from 
any cause at any time prior to five or 
ten years after the war is Over.” 
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Hardcastle Presents 
Counter-Claim 


READING MAN CLAIMS GIRARD 
LIFE OWES HIM MONEY 


Says Advances Were to Be Credited to 
Commissions Which He 
Earned 





Denying the alleged indebtedness and 
presenting a counterclaim for money 
due him by the Company, Thomas H. 
Hardcastle, of Reading, Pa., through 
attorney ‘Robert Grey Bushong, filed an 
affidavit of defense to the suit brought 
by the Girard Life Insurance Co., of 
Philadelphia, in its action to recover 
$1,315.42 with interest. 

In his affidavit, Mr. Hardcastle ad- 
mits he entered the employ of the 
plaintiff on March 21, 1908, but avers 
he was continuously employed until on 
or about Oct. 9, 1914, instead of until 
Jan. 1, 1914, as stated by plaintiff. 

Explains Advances 

The plaintiff's statement sets forth 
that while he was in the Company’s 
employ a number of advances of money 
were made to him, with the under- 
standing that commissions which he 
earned on policies of insurance were to 
be credited in favor of the Company to 
square accounts. 

Mr. Hardcastle claims that he was not 
only an agent to solicit insurance for 
the plaintiff, but also to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the Com- 
pany. The defendant admits that the 
piaintiff orally agreed to advance sums 
of money to him but avers that the 
plaintiff at the same time agreed to 
credit not only commissions to be 
earned by him on policies of insurance 
procured by him, but also commissions 
earned by him on the sale of the capi- 
tal stock of the Company. He further 
alleges that the advances made under 
the contract, it was understood, were 
never to be the basis of an indebted- 
ness against him but that they were 
to be collected out of commissions in 
the plaintiff's hands earned by the de- 
fendant. 

Says He Never Received Commissions 
on Stock Sale 

Mr. Hardcastle claims the Company 
has not given him the commission on 
1,500 shares of capital stock to which 
he is entitled to a commission of $1 a 
share. Through his personal efforts 
and golicitation he claims the stocks 
were sold. He takes exceptions to vari- 
ous items in the plaintiff's statement of 
claims. 

He alleges that the plaintiff owes 
him $510.23, less the amount of a 
rromissory note for $100 with interest 
from May 29, 1913. 


87.7 TO EXPECTED 








Actual Mortality of Niagara Life for 
First Six Months of This 
Year 


Excerpts from the New York Depart- 
ment’s examination of the Niagara 
Life, completed July 31, 1917, follow: 

“An examination of the death claims 
paid during the past three years and 
seven months shows that claims are 
promptly paid. 

“The Company issues health and 
accident insurance in connection with 
their regular life policies, im one con- 
tract. An examination of the claim 
register and the payments made for 
the past three years indicates that the 
Company has been very liberal in their 
settlements. 

“The Company has experienced a 
favorable mortality this year, as the 
folowing table shows: 


1913—Ratio of Actual to Expected Loss 116.5 
1914— “ “ “ “ “ “ 98.6 
1915— Ld iti o “e “e ti 92.0 
1916— “ “ “ “ “ “ 91.0 
To July 

31, 1917 “ “ “ “ “ “ 87.7 
The figures ascertained in the state- 


H. E. Graves Heads 
New York Life Club 


OFFICERS FOR YEAR ANNOUNCED 





Attendance of $100,000 Men at Atlantic 
City Convention Largest in 
History 

Explanation of the New York Life’s 
new monthly income policy was made 
to members of the $100,000 Club at the 
annual convention at Atlantic City, the 
$260,000 Club members having already 
been advised of them at their conven- 


tion in New London. The disability 
benefits will be made particularly 
liberal. If the insured is covered for 


$100 a month and is permanently and 
completely disabled he will receive a 
monthly income of $100 as long as he 
lives and remains disabled, and at his 
death his beneficiary will receive the 
same monthly income during her life. 
The double indemnity feature will be 
included in the new policy. This fea- 
ture applies to accidents on common 
carriers. 

The annual convention of the $100,- 
600 Club at Atlantic City was the most 
largely attended of any in the com- 
pany’s history. There were 515 dele- 
gates, who, with the visitors made 640 
a.: told. This was only the Eastern 
division, there being 150 more members 
west of Denver who did not attend this 
convention. 

Second Vice-President Walker Buck- 
ner presided and the first day was 
given to addresses by home office offi- 
cials. The second day was devoted to 
practical talks by field men, Hamilton 
Cook, inspector of agencies at St. Louis, 
making a particularly instructive and 
inspiring talk in which he covered a 
wide range of selling arguments and 
problems. 

H. E. Graves, the new club president, 
is of Syracuse, N. Y., his production 
being 131 applications for $174,750 in- 
surance. The vice-presidents at large 
are, U. Matsuda of San Francisco with 
144% applications for $143,625; G. T. 
Matsunaga of Los Angeles, 135% ap- 
plications for $136,125; Y. Suzuki, Los 
Angeles, 128 applications for $133,125; 
O. F. Immell, Wisconsin branch, 127 
applications for $183,000, which is a 
larger volume than that of any other 
official of the club. 

The vice-presidents are H. Y. Hana- 
fusa, Seattle, with 126 applications for 
$128,500 and Benjamin Wyche of Char- 
lotte, 124 applications for $170,000. 

W. M. Lacy of Little Rock is a sec- 
ond vice-president, with a record of 
124 applications for $154,162 and Sol 
Greenbaum of the Knickerbocker 
branch, New York, with 123 applica- 
tions for $164,750. 
ment as of July 31, 1917, compared 
with those of the last triennial report, 
exhibit an increase in admitted assets 
cf $202,063.40; an increase in policy- 
holders’ reserve of $189,573.00, ex- 
clusive of the additional protection for 
policyholders of $165,861.05 capital and 
surplus. 


New Annuity Policy 
of F idelity Mutual 


ANNUITIES AT 50, 55, 60, 65, 70 
AND 75 





Paid-up Values After Third Year— 
Dividends Begin After Second 
Premium Payment 

Forms and premium rates are being 
prepared for a special deferred an- 
nuity policy with return of premiums, 
to be ready October 1. The new policy 
provides for annuities to begin at ages 
50, 55, 60, 65, 70 and 75. 

The policy will be issued with and 
without disability benefit provisions. 
When issued without the disability 
benefits no examination will be neces- 
sary, but when disability benefits are 
included, the usual examination will be 
required. 

The Death Benefits 

The policy will provide death bene- 
fits equal to the premiums paid, if 
death occur before the age at which 
the annuity is to begin; if death occur 
after one or more payments of the an- 
nuity, the death benefit will be the 
total of the premiums paid, less the 
annuities paid up to the date of death. 

After premiums for three full years 
have been paid, and until the policy 
has been in force ten full years, the 
surrender value will be 110 per cent. 
of the premiums paid after the first 
year. The surrender value after the 
policy has been in force ten full years 
will be 100 per cent. of the premiums 
paid. 

*aid-up values after the third year 
are also provided. The paid-up value 
will be in the same proportion to the 
original annuity as the premiums paid 
bear to the total premiums required 
under the policy. To illustrate: In a 
case where the premiums are payable 
for twenty years, and the annuitant 
has paid ten premiums, he can get a 
paid-up policy for one-half the amount 
of the original annuity purchased. 

Dividends 

The policy participates in dividends 
upon payment of the second annual 
premium and at the end of each year 
thereafter. Dividends can be used cur- 
rently in the reduction of premiums, 
or left to accumulate at not less than 
three per cent. interest. Any dividends 
left to accumulate, if outstanding at 
the date when the annuity begins, can 
then be applied to increase proportion- 
ately the benefits under the _ policy 
thereafter. Premiums will be payable 
continuously from the issuance of the 
policy up to the date when the annuity 
begins. 

In case of total and permanent dis- 
ability before age 60, premiums will be 
waived and a disability annuity of the 
same amount as the deferred annuity 
will be payable. This feature is simi- 
lar to that contained in our regular 
life income policies in this respect. In 
policies maturing at 65, 70 or 75, no 
benefits are. provided in the event of 
total and permanent disability occur 
ring after age 60. 
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The Nation Needs Its Business 


Not less patriotic than those who serve the Nation in organizations directly con- 
the war, are those who keep the wheels of business steadily turning. 
Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the 
financial foundation on which our great part in the war must rest. 
one of the great conservators of national resources, 
myriad homes of the people and the businesses which furnish their maintenance. Life 
insurance has therefore a great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Life insurance is 


through its protection of the 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicage, Ill. 
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Huebner’s Courses At 
Columbia University 


YEAR BEGINS ON 


SEPTEMBER 28 


COLLEGE 


Title of Topics to Be Covered by Lec- 
turer—Legal Side Also to Be 
Covered 


Columbia University has made public 
the outline of the lecture course to be 
delivered by Professor S. S. Heubner. 
Classes will meet at 203 Broadway. 


WINTER SESSION 
1917 
September 28—Life Insurance as a 


Means of Protection. Essential purpose 
of life insurance; protection versus 
saving and investment; reasons why the 
two benefits are combined in the mod- 
ern contract; factors distinguishing 
sound from unsound life insurance; the 
“income” concept; life insurance as a 
creator and capitalizer of value; vari- 
ous family and personal uses of life 
insurance protection; social aspects; 
life insurance in relation to conserva- 
tion of life. 

, October 5—Savings and Investment 
Aspects of Life Insurance. Nature of 
savings fund in life policies explained; 
compulsory saving and thrift; system- 
atic accumulation of small sums; meth- 
ods of hedging the savings fund against 
premature death; borrowing without 
collateral security made possible; sta- 
bility of life insurance compared with 
other financial institutions; investment 
invest- 


return compared with other 
ments. 
October 12—Business Uses of Life 


Indemnification against the 
loss of valuable lives; partnership in- 
surance, its nature, forms and uses; 
group insurance and its uses; hedging 
of loans, bond issues, mortgages and 
other liabilities; enhancement of the 
credit of business enterprises; hedging 
estates against inheritance tax levies; 
contingent interests made marketable. 

October 19—Term, Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment and Endowment Policies. 
Classification of contracts under each 
type; nature and functions of each 
type; advantages and disadvantages of 
each type of contract under different 
circumstances; methods of overcoming 
disadvantageous features of the afore- 
mentioned contracts. 

October 26—Income Policies. The 
‘““ncome” concept contrasted with the 
“lump sum payment” concept; reasons 
for the rapid growth of the income 
idea; various principles followed in ap- 
plying the income plan; various types 
of instalment and income policies an- 
alyzed and compared; advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of income 
contract under different circumstances. 

November 2—Annuities. Nature of 
immediate and deferred annuities; vari- 
ous kinds of annuities analyzed; argu- 
ments in favor of annuities; various 
classes of persons to whom particularly 
applicable; advantages or disadvan- 
tages of each type of annuity under 
different circumstances; consideration 
ot arguments customarily advanced 
against; efficacy of deferred annuities 
as a means of saving contrasted with 
other methods. 

November 9—Group Insurance. An- 
alysis of the contract; nature of the 
group; elements necessary to a suc- 
cessful plan; various plans used; 
method of arriving at the premium; 
business benefits; benefits derived as 
compared with other plans of insur- 
ance; problems connected therewith 
discussed. 

November 16—Total Disability Bene- 
fits in Life Insurance Contracts. Argu- 
ments for and against; analysis of the 
various types of benefits granted under 
different clauses; analysis of existing 
clauses as regards risks covered, age 
and time limits, and other restrictions. 
November 23—Factors Underlying a 
Correct Plan of Life Insurance. Theory 


Insurance. 





and laws of probability; application of 
the law of average; kinds of mortality 
tables in use and methods of deriving; 
reasons why care must be exercised; 
analysis of the assumptions made in 
arriving at rates. 

December 7—The Net 
mium. Applied to term; 
and endowment policies. 

December 14—The Net Single Pre- 
mium (Continued). Applied to immedi- 
ate and deferred. annuities. 

1918 

January 4—The Net Level Premium. 
Applied to the various types of con- 
tracts discussed under the net single 
premium. 

January 11—The Reserve. Its neces- 
sity to sound life insurance and its 
fundamental relation to the vital por- 
tions of the life insurance contract ex- 
plained; its relation to statute law 
regulating life insurance; its import- 
ance as a standard of solvency; re-in- 
surance; operation as regards different 
types of contracts illustrated; compari- 
son on different interest bases. 

January 18—Unsound (Non-Reserve) 
Plans of Life Insurance. Various ex- 
isting assessment plans explained as 
to nature, expectations and conse- 
quences; present legal and economic 
status of fraternal and asgessment in- 
surance; present plans of readjust- 
ment; recent regulatory legislation con- 


Single Pre- 
whole life 


cerning; recent court decisions con- 
cerning liability for assessments. 
January 25—Loading. Classification 


and equitable distribution of expenses; 
various methods of loading analyzed; 
law of New York relating to expenses 
and loading. 

Spring Session 

February 8—Surrender Values and 
Policy Loans. Extent and significance 
of lapses and surrenders; analysis of 
policy provisions and _ non-forfeiture 
laws; arguments for and against sur- 
render charges; extent and significance 
of policy loans; practices of companies 
concerning; advantages resulting from 
the loan privilege; arguments for and 
against liberality in respect to such 
loans. 

February 15—Surplus and Dividends. 
Sources from which surplus is derived 
analyzed in detail; relative importance 
of the sources; present methods of 
ascertaining and apportioning the sur- 
plus; methods of distributing surplus; 
methods of using dividends compared; 
the term “dividend” a “misnomer”; the 
law of New York relating to surplus 
and dividends. 

March 1—Insurance of Impaired 
Lives. Reasons why important; results 
of recent medico-actuarial investiga- 
tions; types of sub-standard lives; 
necessity of treating these various 
types equitably; various plans of sub- 
standard insurance explained. 

March 8—Stock Versus Mutual Life 
Insurance. Essential differences; argu- 
ments for and against each of the two 
plans; the two plans considered from 
the standpoint of company control and 
returns to policyholders; recent tend- 
ency towards mutualization and the 
reasons therefor. 

March 15—Life Insurance Invest- 
ments. Principles governing compan- 
ies in making their investments; types 
of investments and tthe nature and 
merits of each from the standpoint of 
life insurance; laws governing; rates 
of interest actually earned; method of 
arriving at the rate of earning. 

March 22—Annual ‘Statements and 
Gain and Loss Exhibits. Analysis of 
such statements; the use of ratios for 
purposes of comparison; ratios *avor- 


ing old companies; ratios favoring 
young companies. 
March 29—Legal Interpretation of 


the Contract. Rules underlying court 
decisions; the application in its rela- 
tion to the contract; interpretation of 
various classes of statements in the 
application; warranties and representa- 
tions; legal effect of agents’ opinions 
relative to meaning of policy provi- 
sions; incontestable clause in relation 


to fraud, insurable interest, etc.; other 
policy restrictions and their interpre- 
tation. (This and the following lec- 
tures will treat those essential legal 
phases of life insurance in which the 
salesman should show an interest. The 
law of New York will be emphasized 
although important rulings to the con- 
trary will be noted.) 

April 12—Insurable Interest and the 
Law Relating Thereto. How life in- 
surance differs from other forms of in- 
surance in this respect; various rules 
governing the extent of creditors’ in- 
terest; rules governing where interest 
is supported by ties of affection, blood 
and marriage; interest growing out of 
other business relations; assignee’s 
interest; time and continuity of insur- 
able interest. 

April 19—Life Insurance in its Rela- 
tion to Bankruptcy. Circumstances 
justifying the protection of life insur- 
ance policies against creditors; State 
exemption statutes analyzed; _provi- 
sions of the National Bankruptcy Law 
relating to life insurance; legal inter- 
pretation of these provisions; rights 
of creditors where policy matures after 
filing of the petition in bankruptcy. 


April 26—Law Pertaining to the 
Beneficiary. Vested interest of the 
beneficiary; different ways of desig- 


nating the beneficiary; various forms 
of beneficiary clauses adopted by com- 
panies; arguments for and against the 
use of clauses reserving the right to 
change the beneficiary; economic and 
legal effect of such clauses; deposit of 
policies as collateral security; legality 
of oral transfers of policies by gift; 
transmissibility of the beneficiary’s in- 


terest; effect of cessation of benefici- 
ary’s interest prior to maturity of 
contract. 


May 3—Assignment of Policies. Dif- 
ferent assignment clauses in use; legal 
interpretation of the same; relation to 
insurable interest; assignment by as- 
signees; deposit of policies as col- 
lateral. 

May 10—Law Pertaining to the Pay- 
ment of Premiums. In relation to the 
antedating of policies; excuses for 
non-payment; statutory notice of pre- 
miums due; when does the policy take 
effect; effect of part payment of pre- 
mium; forms of premium notes and 
their legal interpretation. 

May 17—Legal and Professional As- 
pects of Agency. Power of agents to 
waive policy conditions; legal inter- 
pretation of policy conditions prohibit- 
ing such waiver; legal effect of the 
agent’s interpretation of policy provi- 
sions; extent to which acts and knowl- 
edge of agents are the acts and knowl- 
edge of the company; State statutes 
regulating the making of estimates and 
misrepresentations. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
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Income Versus Estate 
| 

Equitable Life of Iowa | 


GOLDEN 








In the accompanying chart you will 
note this “Income vs. Estate.” Age of 
insured 35, the wife 31, and the children 
the youngest of which is two years of 
age, who happens to be a girl. This is 
a contract I sold on, as I want to give 
you a concrete example. In event of 
the death of the insured the first year, 
the age of the wife would be 32; the 
future expectancy of the wife would 
be 34 years. You will notice that is 
carried out to the children in the same 
way the total income paid to the wife 
and children, and then total income 
end accrued principal. In considering 
this, not only consider it as against a 
trust company, because a trust com- 
pany is not a guarantor; they simply 
handle the funds to the best of their 
business ability and they will charge 
you a supervision fee of approximately 
5 per cent. for handling that estate. 
Therefore, carry that in mind. Instead 
of leaving that $50,090 for his wife to 
invest in event of his death, he very 
wisely leaves it with the company, on 
which we will pay 4% per cent. inter- 
est, or $2250 a year as long as his 
wife lives if our present scale of earn- 
ings continues. As shown here, how- 
ever, by her expectancy, the wife would 
be 32 years of age. Should she live 
hei expectancy, we would have paid 
her $2,250 for 34 years, or a total of 
$76,500. Now, if the mother lives 34 
years, the little girl, now 2, would be 
36 years, with an expectation of 31 
years of life. Now, we will pay that 
little girl as long as she lives—and as 
shown by her expectancy, we would 
have paid that little girl $69,750. We 
have now paid to his estate, wife and 
child, a total of $146 250. We will then 
pay to his estate his grandchildren or 
whom he may specify in the adden- 
dum. 

Fifty thousand dollars principal in- 
tact, making a sum total of $196,279 
that we would have paid his estate in 
event of his death the first year, on 
which he would have paid a premium 
of $1,319. This is a wonderful prop- 
osition when you take into considera- 
tion that it is free from cost of super- 
vision, exempt from inheritance tax, 
which is now 10 per cent., free from 
income tax which has jumped from 1 
to 4 per cent., and the exemption 
cropped from $4,000 to $2,000. It is 
a'so free from State, county and muni- 
cipal tax, which is indeed another fac- 
tor. In Pittsburgh, our city taxation 
amounts to 17% mills. This will, or 
addendum, becoming a part of the con- 
tract, absolutely removes it from any 
possibility of litigation, thus elimin- 
ating the lawyer, which is another 
factor. Also, note that there can be no 
depreciation in the principal sum. 

Meeting Objections 

Again, I like it for its wonderful flexi- 
bility, in that this will or addendum 
can be handled just the same as a 
will. I think I can best illustrate that 
by going hastily over the selling of 
different contracts of this proposition, 
meeting the different objections. 

The first was the president of a large 
paint company in Pittsburgh. I went 
in to make my presentation, and he 
Said: “Nothing doing, no more rich 
widows in mind.” Before going to him 
I found out all I could about him. He 
and his wife were not getting along 
Just as well as they might but he 
thought the world of his little daughter 
and little boy. I knew about what his 
i:come was and [I approximated what 
ipsurance he was carrying, so I was 


pretty well prepared to meet him. I 
said: “Absolutely right, Mr. Blank. 
The proposition I want to present to 
you deals with your own flesh and 
biood, and I know you are vitally in- 
terested in anything that looks after 
the welfare of that little girl and that 
boy of yours.” I won’t go through the 
selling features of that, but his adden- 
dum read something like this: That we 
pay this income to his wife as long as 
she remains his widow. In event of 
her marriage, it was then to be turned 
over to the children. Then, after the 
mother’s death, it was to go to the 
children, just as is shown here, until 
the boy reached the age of 35. He 
said: “If he will ever have sense 
enough to handle money he'll have it 
then—give it to him,” namely $25,000. 
He realized that with the daughter it 
was different. A girl’s life is different 
from that of a boy. The whole en- 
vironment is different. Her province 
is in the home. Then again, a gir] is 
up against the marriage lottery She 
may marry a corking good fellow who 
is a poor financier, and he may lose 
what he may have had and what his 
wife has inherited. Or, she might 
marry a hail-fellow-well-met who will 
quickly dissipate it. The result is the 
same. That daughter of his might be 
left in absolute’ destitute circum- 
stances, possibly in ill health, with a 
family of children—and you know how 
a mother will fieht for the child. He 
did not want to think of that little girl 
of his ever being behind someone’s 
ecunter. in someone’s office, or taking 
in washing. Therefore, this is to be 
carried for the daughter until she 
reached age 50. If she was still un- 
married, then buy her an annuity, giv- 
ing her every dollar she could get oul 
of it as long as she lived. In event of 
her being married and having children, 
it was to be carried on, this pron 
osition. to the children and then turned 
over to the Fidelity Title & Trust Co. 
until the grandchildren reached a cer- 
tain age, which he designated. 
Another Case 


Another case, absolutely different 
was in Uniontown. I had found out all 
about this fellow—self-made man, had 


accumulated a lot of this world’s goods; 
a very smooth proposition. In going 
into his office I noted thines around- 

I noted his wife’s and children’s pic- 
ture on his desk. I noticed over his 
desk the sign “Safety First.” He 
listened in a measure to my opening 
talk and said, “I can see that for some 
peovle that is really a very good prop- 
osition, but I have everything all fixed 
uv. I could die to-morrow and feel ab 
“olutelv secure that mv family would 
he well taken care of.” I said: “If 
that is so. you are indeed to be con- 
gratulated, because that is so of very 
few men. Some of our greatest finan- 
cicrs have been unable to conserve 
their estate.” I said, “By the way, 
could you tell me to-day with any de- 
eree of certainty what your estate will 
be worth ten or twenty years from 
now?” He said: “No, I couldn’t, and 
no other man could.” And T said, “If 
that is true, is it not an absolute un- 
certainty as to what that estate of 
yours will be worth when your hand 
is removed from the helm, what that 
estate will settle for or how long there 
will be an estate?” After some little 
talk he decided that was true. We 
took up different stocks and bonds. 
Then I said: “I notice over your desk 

(Continued on page 7,) 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








Increase in Paid New Premiums—that 
tells the 1916 story of Fidelity progress. 


40% 


Direct leads and the Fidelity “Income for Life” plan are making money 
for Fidelity field men. Any man who can sell life insurance can sell 
MORE Fidelity insurance. 


Write to-day— 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


INLORPORATED 1878 WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 
Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 
COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Assets TIuasurance in Force Income Policies Issued 


Tec. 31, tes $18 OUNETS8MN-1BIS 1 085,007 265,931 
1895 155, 294, 
1902 876,007 22,374,980 po mt amas —_ 
1909 4,867,379 44,780,907 ‘ 1,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 








‘stablished? 


Are You Permanently 
Write for Territory 


Ohio—West Virginia 





Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“©It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. 

“*I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
- eed * 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





It cannot be gain- 

Keep Undelivered said that compara- 

Policies At tively few agents 
a Minimum are responsible for 
the policies that are 
returned to the home office stamped 
“undelivered,” says “Points,” published 
by the Mutual Life. Some of these 
cases, to be sure, are unavoidable, but 
far too many are chargeable to thought- 
lessness on the part of the agent, and 
would not occur if it were generally 
understood how they militated against 
his own interests. 

“Undelivered” policies come about 
largely in two ways. The agent, be- 
lieving that he has a good chance to 
place more insurance than the appli- 
cation calls for, asks that an additional 
policy be issued. Unfortunately, some 
agents persistently abuse this privilege 
by calling for additional policies where 
there isn’t even a remote possibility of 
success in placing the extras. Again, 
and despite the Company’s rule to the 
contrary, some agents advise the pros- 
pect who cannot at the moment make 
up his mind which policy to select, to 
apply for several policies on one ap- 
plication, for an aggregate of insur- 
ance far in excess of what both the 


House Passes War 
Risk Insurance Bill 


NOT ONE VOTE CAST AGAINST 
ADMINISTRATION MEASURE 


Amendments Increase Compensation 
for All Dependents 15 Per Cent. 
—$10,000 Maximum 


The Administration’s ‘Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Insurance bill, amended so as 
to equalize the allowances of the de- 
pendents of enlisted men and officers, 
passed the ‘House. 

The vote was 319 to 0, Representative 
Platt, of ‘New York, and Hersey, of 
Maine, changing negative votes to aye 
before the result was announced. 

Same Basis for Men and Officers 

As the bill went to the Senate pri- 
vates and officers and their dependents 
stand on exactly the same ‘basis. Bene- 
fits and allowances now provided for 
are slightly higher than those origin- 
ally proposed as the minimum for pri- 
vates by the committee and consider- 
ably lower than the maximum amounts 
which officers and their dependents 
would have received. 

$10,000 Amendment 

President Wilson scored a personal 
victory in the adoption 141 to 77 of 
an amendment raising from $5,000 to 
$10,000 the maximum amount of optional 
insurance policies that the Government 
would issue to all the men in the serv- 
ice. The original draft of the bill car- 
ried $10,000, but it was stricken out in 
committee. 

Upon enlistment under the provisions 
of the bill, a soldier or sailor is entitled 
to take out from $1,000 to $10,000 worth 
of optional insurance at approximately 
$8 per $1,000. “His dependents are en- 
titled to allotments from the govern- 
ment of from $5 to $50 per month and 
an equal amount wp to $15 per month 
from his pay. 

Death or total disability resulting, the 
dependents of the person in the mili- 
tary or naval service, including women 
members of the nurse corps, would be 
entitled to compensation ranging from 
$20 to $70 per month, and the insurance. 

In case of total disability the injured 
persons would be paid from $40 to $100 
per month. 


agent and the prospect know will 
eventually be accepted. After looking 
these policies over, the applicant s8ce- 
lects one and the others are returned 
to the Company. 

These unnecessary policies represent 
just so many clogs in the machinery of 
service that the Company strives to 
maintain for the benefit of its field 
men. Since the home office has no 
means of recognizing them, these ex- 
tras receive the same degree of atten- 
tion as do bona fide policies, and are 
acted upon in the order received. Thus 
they operate to delay the issuance of 
legitimate policies, especially those 
which come up for action late in the 
day or at the close of the week-end. 

All over the country, merchants and 
business men are co-operating in a 
campaign to cut down the expense in- 
cident to the return of goods purchased 
—this expense having gone beyond all 
reasonable limits. At this critical time, 
when economy in time and expense and 
improvement in service are to be com- 
mended, it is desirable that our agents 
co-operate to keep the ratio of “un- 
delivered” to delivered policies of the 
Mutual Life at the very lowest possible 
percentage. 


‘Elimination of the committee com- 
pensation provisions came unexpectedly. 
No serious opposition to them ‘was prom- 
ised until Representative Black, of 
Texas, suddenly began assailing the sal- 
ary basis proposal as a most undemo- 
cratic thing to impose wpon an army 
fighting for democracy. He quickly 
won supporters, and his proposal to 
equalize the benefits of all classes was 
adopted almost unanimously. Repre- 
sentative Alexander, of Missouri} op- 
posed the Black amendment on_ the 
ground that a family should benefit 
from the death or disability of their sup- 
port in accordance with his earning ca- 
pacity. 

Amendments 

The bill also ‘was amended to increase 
compensations for all dependents about 
15 per cent. The new rates per month 
adopted were : ‘Widow, $35; one child, 
$45; two children, ‘$52.50, and an addi- 
tional $5 for each child up to four. 

One motherless child, $20; two, $35; 
three, $45, and $10 additional for each 
child up to five. 

A ‘widowed tmother would receive $30 
aimonth and no family allowance would 
exceed $75 a month. Under the original 
draft of the bill the compensation Sor 
officers’ dependents might have gone as 
high as $200 a month. 

The change. in the measure was 
marked by great enthusiasm on the part 
of every member on the floor except a 
few committeemen. 

An amendment to provide that widows 
marrying soldiers or sailors within ten 
years of the date of the injury should 
be entitled to the regular compensation 
also was adopted. 

Remarriage of a Widow 

A ‘widow’s compensation would cease 
upon her remarriage and a dependent 
child’s would ceas¢ at 18 years of age. 

‘Monthly benefits to a soldier or sailor 
in case of total disability would be as 
follows: 


If he has neither wife nor child liv- 
ing, $40; wife, $55; wife and one child, 
$65; two or more children, $75; no 
wife but one child, $50 and $10 addi- 
tional for each child up to two; de- 
pendent widowed mother $10 additional. 

Injured men requiring nurse care 
would receive an additional $20 monthly. 

A man losing both feet, hands or 
eyes, would be entitled automatically 
to $100 per month. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the emed. . 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 











DORIS sneserssevccesssseretatganirecsnataninnetensecesdieennineesennaseeseveneqeees + $14,464,552.23 
Liabilities ...ccccccceee ° ° seeseeeeee  12,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus... e 67 
Insurance in Force ......++.++ eotetttnbeshates + 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ...........+sseeeececeeeesesecceess 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders over.............0..seeeeeeeeeeees wenenwceed annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








FOUNDED 1865 
Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
and Economy of Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 








Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 
C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











J. C. Humes L. D. Clancy 
President Secretary 
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A Legal Reserve Company 
Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Home Office: Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Income Vs. Estate 
(Continued from page 5.) 
here you have an advocate of ‘Safety 
First’ and he told me what a fine thing 
that was told me of the different ma- 
chines he had put in, how he had cut 
down accidents, etc. “Now, wouldn’t it 
be a corking good proposition,” I said, 
“for you to apply that to your Own per- 
sonal life. You have just said you 
cannot say absolutely at this time that 
your estate will be conserved. You 
will undoubtedly leave a nice estate. 
Now, my proposition is that you take 
a small portion annually from what you 
are going to leave, and tie it up in this 
‘Safety First’ device, so that regard- 
less of what may happen to the rest of 
your estate, this portion can never be 
separated from that which you have 
set down in the addendum which is a 
part of the contract. Now, it is barely 
possible that they may make a howling 
suecess with what you have left them; 
they may make such a success, in fact, 
that they will forget that you laid the 
foundation for their wonderful success, 
and may think of poor old dad just 
once a year at the anniversary of his 
death. Now, you don’t want that. I 
see from the pictures there that there 
is a little sentiment in your make-up, 
that you want to build a little monu- 
ment for yourself in the hearts of the 
wife and kiddies. Now, do you know 
of any way on earth wherein you could 


= 


good livers; living right up to their in- 
come and having a good time. I saw 
I had to overcome that. The last $25,- 
009 I had sold Al, I had put on this 
trust fund option. I knew she had the 
money; it all went into one pocket. So 
we started out in a nice easy way; 
talked things over, and I said, “Al, you 
have a corking good business—one of 
the best dividend paying propositions 
in town. What is going to happen to 
that organization when you and George 
and two or three of the others die? 
What’s going to be the policy of the 
company?” He said he did not know, 
t said: “George don’t know either. 
Now, George is going to draw every 
soo-markee in this company when you 
die. He is smooth enough to know 
that with a change of management this 
whole thing may be wrecked.” We 
talked along this line for a while. His 
wife had a lot of stocks, bonds, secur- 
itres, etc. I said, “Al, if you were go- 
ing to make an absolutely safe invest- 
ment for your mother or one of your 
sisters that had to carry for 40 or 50 
years—it must be absolutely safe—just 
what would you buy?” He didn’t just 
know. I said, “Al, isn’t it true that you 
can’t see with any degree of certainty 
what any bond or security, outside of 
a government bond, is going to be a 
few years from now on a forced sale, 
a bad market, or panic conditions.” 
He said, “I believe I’d take Pennsyl- 
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AGE OF INSURED, 35 








INCOME VS. ESTATE 
WIFE, 31 


PRINCIPAL GUARANTEED, $50,000.00 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the P. 
The Company By he Poot 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 








$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








CHILDREN, 2 


Interest Guaranteed 3% 
*Dividend-present Basia 1 % % 





POLICY ORDINARY LIFE Annual Deposit $1,319.00 Total Income 4 %% 
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Security 20° Million dollars *Estimated on present basis of distribution, 
Interest - ° . $1,500.00 No Experience needed MONTHLY INCOME 
Minimum Dividend, now . - 750.00 ao oe required Minimum ae 
Karning Ability ~ Total > 250.00 vo Expense Guaranteed 5.0 
L comverenaity, Optional — No Taxation Dividend - 62.60 
No depreciation Total 187.50 


be more be ssaumniateilins wenintasinnd than 
in the proposition we are presenting to 
you-—-where once every month, just as 
long as any of your family live, they 
are going to get a message from dad? 
That message may carry with it the 
very necessities of life ‘to that loved 
And it is within your power, Mr. 


ore, 
Blank, right this minute, to say with 
absolute assurance that ‘My family 


will never be in want,’ and it is the 
cnly way on God’s earth in which you 
can do it.’ He said, “Golden, you are 
right” and that’s all there was to it. 


Flexibility 


Another experience showing the 
flexibility of the proposition. 1 had sold 
the husband considerable insurance. I 
went around to him again, and said, 
“Al, I’ve come for another $25,000, I 
need the business.” He said, “Get out 
of here; the last insurance you sold 
me, I almost lost my home.” I said, 
“Will you let me go out to the house 
and sell this $25,000 to your wife,” and 
he said, “Go ahead, you'll get what has 
been coming to you for a long time, 
and you'll get it good.” So the appoint- 
mient was made and I started out there 
one night. All the way out I tried to 
put myself in the position of the wife 
and from every conceivable angle. 
These are the conditions: Husband was 
Wealthy; had a nice business. He mar- 
ried a lot of money and they are very 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








vania Railroad.” 1 said, “That is good 
now, but so was New York & New 

Haven, but when Morgan and his crowd 
Kot in, it went abs sOlutely to pieces.” 
Then we talked about mother and the 
children; what those little children 
meant, and I don’t think I ever made 
as good a selling talk in my life, because 
we carried that in a conversation way 
up to the painting of a word picture of 
mother’s death and I said, “How much 
easier it would make that sad parting 
if you know that you have had 
little part in making absolutely secure 
the lives of those children.” 1 carried 
‘t on a little further until mother was 
crying and Al was sniffing, and honest 
to goodness, if I had gone on two min 
utes more I would have been crying 
myself. Now, Al contributes the ‘pro 
ceeds of $25,000 a year to the children 
and the girls—they assume they are 
going to be married—Al gives each of 
the girls proceeds of $5,000 on this 
proposition. But when Tom reaches 
age 30, they are going to give Tom 
this $5,000. And this other $25,000 
comes from mother. Once every month. 
just as long as they live, they are 
gcing to get a message from mother 
and they are going to get a message 
from dad. This is just another way of 
meeting a proposition of that kind 


your 


CHORN ON INSURANCE 


No dream of democracy or socialism 
can go beyond this without reaching be 
yond the human contact and touch, 
Superintendent Chorn, of Missouri, 
talk to International Life men 
arce is not only an enterprise vindic 
ative of burdens, but it promotes 
health, morality, and is one of the most 
efficient builders of character that we 
have invented in our modern day civil 
ization. Insurance representatives rep- 
resent what the Government is con- 
tinually striving for; it represents the 
effort of man to provide for the future 
without making the struggle for that 
provision a nightmare in the present. 
It eases the pressure of life on the 
worker and enables him to feel and 
know while he proceeds along his toil 
some way the certainty that those he 
cares for will be protected when he is 
gene. 

We cannot get out 
out of society, anything 
insurance affords. 


said 
ina 
Insur 


of government, 
higher than 


The Northwestern National, which 
started out to write $15,000,000 this 
year, will probably write $18,000,000. 
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SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 

White it is true that life insurance 
cannot be sold merely by reading books 
or special articles telling how it should 
be done there is not the slightest ques- 
tion that such literature is a decided 
help to the man in the field; that it pre- 
pares him for the fray, furnishes him 
wth new ideas, injects freshness into 


the jaded spirit; gives him an ad- 
vantage over the hit-or-miss type of 
agent who depends solely upon his 


own resources and does not take time 
to learn what others are doing. No in- 
surance writer can read the story of 
the achievements of H. B. Rosen, for 
instance, without experiencing a thrill 
ut the possibilities of his own business, 
ur by being spurred to more energetic 
A personal production in one 
every indication of 
totaling $12,000,000! It is almost incon- 
ceivable. One man working from a 
single office with no assistance but two 
secretaries and a stenographer, is able 
to write a volume of business more 
than the combined agency force of many 
companies can do. His statement that 
he never talks about himself, but al- 
ways about the protection of the policy 
and the strength and honor of the com- 
pany is worth remembering in view of 
the results he achieves. 

While Fred Hege, of Raleigh, N. C., 
does not write such large policies as 
do many others, his manner of work- 
ing, as is told by Luther B. Little, for- 
mer manager of the publication depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Life, shows 
that there are few life insurance men 
who are so close to their patrons and 
their field as he is. He literally lives 
with his policyholders. And, it is no 
wonder they swear by him, and not 
ouly stick to their policies, but give him 
additional insurance, 

For the most part there is very little 
ia this issue of what is generally termed 
“odvice.” As a rule the experts tell 
facts about the policies, or give their 
personal experiences, or tell of the argu- 
ments of others which resulted in the 


sales of policies. 
Among the best straight selling argu- 


ments in the number is that of Robert 
J. Mix, of The Prudential who has writ- 
ten a classic piece of logic for the sale 
of a monthly income policy. While it 
was impossible, in a number of forty- 
four pages, to have experts discuss all 
the different kinds of policies, as much 


efforts. 
year which has 


ground was covered as possible by tak- 
ing corporation, industrial, endowment, 
income, group and several other kinds 
of insurance. There are valuable facts, 
too, about the relations of the agency 
ferce to the medical, legal and actuarial 
departments. 

The broader activities in the world of 
insurance occupied by women is shown 
by the establishment recently of a num- 
ber of new departments. The women 
who wrote the articles for The Eastern 
Underwriter unusually well-quali- 
fied to speak, as they have all made a 
success of their profession. 


are 


Not the least important of the groups 
of articles are those from the literary 
departments of the life insurance com- 
panies. If the agents read these artl- 
cles carefully they will receive many 
new angles on how to read not only 
tne popular magazines and daily pa- 
pers, but their company publications, 
as well. In fact, every page of this 
number should be carefully read, as 
taere are dozens of good selling sug- 
gestions in it. For giving the insur- 
ance fraternity the opportunity of bene- 
fiiting by these suggestions through The 


fastern Underwriter by writing the 
articles, this paper is under deep ob- 
ligations to the authors, and wishes 


to take this opportunity of expressing 
its thanks. 


The advertising copy in the “Life 
Insurance Salesmanship Edition” of 


The Eastern Underwriter is unique and 
important. ‘There has never been any- 
thing published in insurance exactly 
like it. General agents and personal 
producers give the fraternity the 
platforms on which they stand; the 
cieeds in which they believe. Lofty in 
sentiment, expressing confidence in the 


to 


ideals of their business, these adver- 
tisements reflect the current best 
standards of life insurance. 


JUMBO LINES 

The jumbo line plebiscite of the Home 
Insurance Company tears away a great 
cecal of hyprocisy which has hedged 
this issue, shows that the great ma- 
jority of agents are satisfied with the 
present coverage facilities, and sheds 
a clear light on a topic which is slated 
for discussion by agents at St. Louis. 
The vote of the Home’s agents against 
legislation for restriction of re-insur- 
ance facilities was overwhelming. It 
can be regarded as representative as 
the Home’s agency corps is one of the 
largest. 

President Snow is to be congratulated 
for his enterprise in this matter. It is 
a symposium significant as it is im- 
portant. 

COPYRIGHT NOTICE 


The cut of Joseph A. Richards, of the 
Joseph A. Richards Company, printed 
in the “Life Insurance Salesmanship” 
section, is copyrighted by Underwood 
& Underwood. 


Wilbur B. Sprague has been appointed 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life for Worcester County, Mass. 


FEWER MEETINGS NOW 


The degree to which the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau in New York has perfected its 
work is well illustrated by the lesser 
frequency of bureau meetings. ~ 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





























DAVID VAN 


SCHAACK 


David Van Schaack, elected president 
of the National Safety Council last 
week, is director of the Bureau of In- 
spection and Accident Prevention of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany of Hartford, as well as director 
of the department of publicity of the 
above named companies and of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. (‘He has been inter- 
ested in safety work for the past ten 
years and was one of the original or- 
ganizing committee of the council, as 
well as its first chairman of the finance 
committee. He has served as a mem- 
oer of the executive committee ever 
since the council first came into exist- 
ence. He is the author of several 
pamphlets on safety, among them, 
“Safeguards for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents,” ‘Woodworking 
Safeguards” and “Cotton Mill Safe- 
guards,” and he has spoken in many of 
the large cities on accident prevention 
work. He is a graduate of Trinity 
College and before becoming associated 
with the insurance business, for some 
years did special work for the New 
York “Evening Sun” and the Hartford 
newspapers. 

The National Safety Council is one 
of the best known organizations of its 
kind and its membership embraces the 
largest industries in the United States. 
The congress is now holding its annual 
canvention in the Hotel Astor. 

The speakers of each day’s meeting 
are well known men associated with 
the various large corporations who try 
in every way to safeguard their em- 
ployes. E. H. Gary, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute of 
New York, is one of the honorable 
members of the association. 

One of the special features of the 
congress will be the National Exposi- 
tion of Safety and Sanitation at the 
Grand Central Palace, Forty-sixth street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York, dur- 
ing the same week. A _ co-operative 
arrangement was made with the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety to have one 
National Comprehensive Safety Ex- 
hibit in 1917. All of the ground floor 
space has been sold to manufacturers 
of devices and appliances pertaining to 





accident prevention, fire prevention and 
sanitation, and to industrial concerns 
and railroads who will exhibit the 
latest improvements in safety devices 
for the benefit of the members of the 
council and others. 

7 - * 


Stewart Anderson, who has been 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
fcr twenty-three years and who has 
been editor of “The Radiator,” for the 
four and a half years that it has been 
published by that company, has re- 
signed to take the position of educa- 
tional director in Springfield and vicin- 
ity of the Sheldon School of Business 
Puilding and Salesmanship. It would 
be difficult to find a more entertaining 
and instructive magazine than “The 
Radiator” among any of the publica- 
ticns issued by life insurance compa- 
nies. 

It may be that the successful agents 
and general agents of the Massachuetts 
Mutual ‘Life are more facile and happy 
with the pen than the general run; it 
may be that the officers of the com- 
pany and the editor of “The Radiator” 
have the faculty of inspiring producers 
to tell of their achievements in such a 
way that others are benefitted, but 
whatever the reason here is a company 
magazine that pulsates with life and 
is most quotable. Mr. Anderson leaves 
life insurance to the regret of a great 
many friends he has won, not only in 
insurance, but in newspaper offices. He 
is a cultured man of wide experience, 
a clever and convincing public speaker, 
and a writer of force and ease, with 
a happy gift of humor. 

Mr. Anderson entered the employ of 
the Massachusetts Mutual as a stenog- 
rapher to President Edgerly in 1894. 
After the death of Mr. Edgerly he held 
a similar position with President John 
A. Hall. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Hampden county bar. 
After he became an attorney he entered 
the legal department of the company 
and then, because of his ability as a 
writer, he was given the position of 
publicity director. In addition, he was 
aiso placed in charge of the supply de- 
partment. He has retained these two 
positions for the past 12 years. He 
has been president of the Springfield 
Publicity Club and of the Rotary Club. 

* 7 * 


Henry F. Sewall, of Sewall & Alden, 
casualty managers of the Preflerred 
Accident and general agents of the Na- 
tional Fire, of Hartford, left on Tues- 
day for San Francisco. Mr. Sewall is 
on the Administrative Board in Wash- 
ington and is going to the Pacific 
Coast to establish branch offices of the 
board to expedite the issuing of export 


licenses to Pacific Coast shippers. 
* * * 


BENJAMIN RUSH TO SPEAK 


Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, will speak at the opening 
session of the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in St. Louis, October 11. His 
subject is the American agency system. 
In this connection it is an interesting 
coincidence that the ‘North America ap- 
pointed the first local agent in the 
United States in October 110 years 
ago. 





Mrs. George Harry and Mrs. Mary 
Treadwell of the Treadwell & Harry 
Agency, Memphis, were visiting the 
home office of the Fidelity & Casualty 
in New York last week, for which com- 
pany they are resident agents. These 
ladies, who, by the way, are sisters, 
have built a wonderfully successful 
agency in Memphis. 
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Phillips Opposes 
Revenue Bill 


Prominent Company Officials Also in 
Opposition—Amendment Proposed 
Excluding Insurance Companies 


ALL COMPANIES ARE AFFECTED 





To Be Reported Out This Week By 
Conference Committee of Congress 
—Mr. Hoey’s Letter 





Considerable opposition has been 
aroused among insurance company offi- 
cials to the provision of the War Rev- 
enue Bill now being considered by a 
conference committee of the Senate and 
aud the House of Representatives com- 
pelling the distribution of surplus earn- 
ings under penalty of a prohibitive tax. 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips, of New York State, has voiced 
his opposition to this provision in a 
letter addressed to Senator Simmonds, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Senate, in which he urged the adop- 
tion of an amendment excluding in- 
surance companies. 


The Amendment Proposed 

The phrase of the provision objected 
to reads, “There shall be levied * * #* 
an additional tax of ten per centum 
upon the amount remaining undis- 
tributed * * * of the total income of 
every corporation, joint stock company 
cr association, or insurance company.” 
It is proposed to amend this last 
phrase, which is line 1, page 112 of the 
bill, to read “except insurance compa- 
nies.” 

It is expected that final action will 
be taken on the bill before the end of 
this week. 

Mr. Hoey’s Letter 

The views of the men opposing the 
bill in its present form were expressed 
in a letter sent to the Finance Com- 
mittee by James J. Hoey, executive 
special agent of the Continental, who 
said in part: 

“If the bill is enacted, as now word- 
ei, the fire insurance companies will 
be compelled to distribute annually 
their surplus earnings to their stock- 
helders under penalty of a prohibitive 
tax, instead of retaining them to meet 
the extraordinary conflagration losses 
that frequently occur. The laws of the 
various States prescribe a_ surplus 
without which no fire insurance com- 
peny is permitted to do business. It 
is well understood, however, that such 
surplus is regarded as the minimum of 
safety, and the companies are encour- 


aged to accumulate additional surplus 
tc meet extraordinary losses. If this 
practice had not been followed during 
the last decade, the tremendous con- 
flagration losses would never have been 
paid. 

“The insuring public is entitled to an 
al solute guarantee that their insurance 
will be paid in the event of loss. If 
the companies are compelled to pay out 
their surplus earnings in profitable 
years, instead of accumulating them to 
neet the losses of unprofitable years, 
the payment of extraordinary conflagra- 
tion losses will be uncertain. I re- 
svectfully suggest that an amendment 
be made to the bill exempting insur- 
ance companies from this tax. This 
can be done by striking out the word 
‘cr’ on line 1, page 112, of the bill ana 
inserting in place thereof the word ‘ex- 
cept.’ ” 


_N. Y. STATE MEETING 





Underwriters Association Adopts New 
Schedule For Rating Ice Houses— 
Conservation Work 


At the meeting in Syracuse this week 
of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State, the association con- 
sidered the practice of making average 
rates to be decided on values in the 
form of affidavits which should be re- 
quired every two years the rates to be 
based on said affidavits. 

The resignation of the Minneapolis 
Fire & Marine from membership in the 
association was announced. ‘No rea- 
scons were announced for this action. 

It was reported at the meeting that 
the Vassar College line had been placed 
at a cut rate. 

A new schedule for the rating of 
ice houses was adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

Announcement was made that the 
conservation work of the association in 
inspecting industrial plants was about 


"7 


7% per cent. complete. 


STOPS WRITING 
The First National Fire has stopped 
writing and has notified agents to pay 
return premiums. It is understood that 
the Company has enough money to pay 
all its obligations. 


W. T. Francisco With F. S. James & Co. 


W. T. Francisco, who has been with 
I" R. Wood-W. H. Dolson & Co. for 
several years and for eight years was 
office manager for W. O. Haubold & 
Co., started this week with Fred §, 
James & Co. 
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“Agents Everywhere” 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
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The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Assets ° ° ° 


. : $1,000,000.00 
° 2,748,832.19 
. . 1,039,977.81 
. 1,708,854.38 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























LICENSE WITHDRAWN 


New York Exchange Acts in Terry, 
Reeve & Sweeney Case—W. H. 
Bell Arrested 


The 
Sweeney 


license of Terry, Reeve & 
was withdrawn by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange after a 
hearing before a committee last Friday. 
The firm had been accused of collusion 
with an employe of the Exchange to 
secure a rate improperly. The employe 
cf the Exchange has been discharged 
and the evidence of the committee was 
turned over to the Insurance Depart- 
ment on Tuesday for action in regard 
to cancelling the State license of the 
bicekerage firm. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 

eee veee 6250,013.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
a eee 


W. H. Bell, a broker of 16 Exchange 
Place, was arrested on Tuesday charged 
with having presented a policy to the 
American Chicle Co., the face of which 
$92,000 but the 
company is alleged to have 
$42,000, for 


read which insurance 


issued for 
the 


and 


having collected 
the 


pocketing the difference, it is alleged. 


intum for larger amount for 


Will Forego Tournament 
fall tournament of the New 


Fire and Marine Golf Association 


The 
York 
has been, given up because of the large 
number of its officers and members 
who have joined the colors. The tour 
been held the lat- 


ter part of this month 


nament was to have 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





“Good Fellowship” 
Is Part of Office 


MARSH & MeL] ENNAN HAVE A 
JNIQUE SYSTEM 





Making Out-of-Town Men Feel at 
Home is One of Routine 
Duties 


The 'New York office of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan has an original method of mak- 
ing out-of-town men and newcomers to 
the office feel at home. The accompany- 
ing snapshot is of a growp of such men 
taking in the sights of Coney Island’s 
Mardi Gras. 

The personnel of Marsh & MoLen- 
nan’s metropolitan office is mostly com- 
posed of new-comers to 'New York City. 
It is one of the self-imposed duties of 
the men who have become acclimated 
here ‘to extend the ‘bond of good fellow- 
ship to the younger and newer men and 








Top row:—Laurence Kennedy, George 
Sullivan; Second row:—John Lynch, 
Jos. W. Hunter; Third row:—David 
Hartfield, Paul J. Kennedy. 


to make their iwork as congenial as 
possible. 

One of the leaders in this respect is 
David (Hartfield. Mr. Hartfield himself 
is an out-of-town man. ‘He was an in- 
dependent agent in ‘Henderson, Ky., 
when ‘Marsh & McLennan took him into 
their Chicago office as a solicitor, later 
transferring him to (New York. Jr. 
Hartfield has the advantage of a wife, 
a home and an automobile which he 
uses generously to the advantage of his 
associates, as he used his automobile 
in the present instance. 

Two of the other figures in this group 
come from ‘Minneapolis. They are 
Laurence and Paul Kennedy, brothers. 
Laurence Kennedy has been with 
Marsh & McLennan for a long term of 
years and was formerly chief clerk for 
F. A. Mannen in the ‘Minneapolis office 
of the firm. He came to New York 
with Mr. ‘Mannen. ‘Paul Kennedy grad- 
uated in June from the law school of 
the Catholic University at Washington, 
D. C and is a new-comer to Marsh & 
McLennan as well as to ‘New York. 

Jos. D. ‘Hunter, also snapped above, 
is a ‘Hartford man and came to New 
York and (Marsh & McLennan via the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
He is chief engineer of the New York 
office, having charge of the telephone 
inspections of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and the New York 
Telephone Co., both of ‘which accounts 
Marsh & (McLennan control. 

John ‘Lynch is the only member of 
the party who is a true New Yorker. 
He has been \with the New York office 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





for seven years and was first famous 
with the German-American. 

George F. Sullivan has also always 
been with the New York office of Marsh 
*¢ McLennan but came to them from 
Hartford after finishing school there. 

Last ‘week’s trip to Coney Island, 
which included tthe sights with a shore 
dinner at Henderson's, is but one of 
several similar affairs. In May a larger 
group of the boys made up a theater 
party and took in the Century. On 
July 14, the members of the staff of 
the New York office gave a dinner at 
the (McAlpin to the five of their num- 
ber who had enlisted. Kach week there 
is some activity planned and in con- 
nection with all there is an unwritten 
rule that no “bosses” are allowed so 
that everybody will feel perfectly at 
home. * * @ 

J. & H. Office Manager 

Charles Miller has been made office 
manager for Johnson & Higgins. 

. + 


P. J. Hard is Corroon Placer 
R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., have made 
P. J. Hard, who has been with the 
office for several years, placer succeed 
ing Emil Habrich who was drafted. 
* * * 
Fire Brokers Start Meetings 
The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York will hold its first fall meeting on 
October 17. 
* *~ * 
Fleischmann & Sulzbacher Dinner 
Meischmann & Sulzbacher last Satur- 
day gave a dinner at the Hotel Athens 
to twenty-four of the employes and 
friends of the office in celebration of 
the eleventh anniversary of its organ- 
ization. It was announced at the din- 
ner that Frederick W. Hopfe, who has 
been with Fleischmann & Sulzbacher 
for the past six years, had been made 
a member of the firm. It was also an- 
nounced that Herbert Samuels, placer, 
will leave Saturday for training camp. 
+ * 
A. L. Simmons Drafted 
A. L. Simmons, of Indianapolis, for- 
merly Indiana State agent for the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, is visit- 
ing the home office in New York. He 
was recently drafted. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phone: John 2312 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Iusurauce Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 
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HENRY J. HOUGE J. H. VREELAND JAMES H. BrEWSTER, Mer. 
Assistant Secretaries Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 


Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 
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Personalities Among 
Chicago Brokers 





PRESIDENT CARPENTER, OF AS- 
SOCIATION, MEMBER OF BAR 





Charles L. Bliss Handles Montgomery 
Ward Line—George Eddy’s Sons 
in Service 





While many Chicago brokers have 
left that branch to beconie special part- 
ners Or agency men, there still remains 
a goodly number in the brokerage field 
there who are among the city’s most 
active insurance men. 

D. F. Carpenter, president of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association, has 
proved a valuable man to that organi- 
zation through his work as chairman 
of the legislative committee during the 
meeting of the general assembly in 
1913. During that session he spent 
much of his time in Springfield and put 
forth his best efforts to secure the en- 
actment of the anti-rebate and _ brok- 
ers’ license bills. That both failed to 
become laws is no reflection on the 
ability with which he handled the 
situation. Mr. Carpenter came from 
St. Paul. He was educated in the 
schools of Boston and was graduated 
from Boston University Law School 
and is a member of the Massachusetty 
bar. He came to Chicago about five 
years ago as a special representative 
of the Casualty Company of America in 
Illinois and several other States. 


Kornblith in Agency Business 

Just at present the brokers’ associa- 
tion is not very active, but there are 
a number who maintain their interest 
in it, and H. G. Kornblith is one, al- 
though he has entered the agency bust- 
ness with Eliel & Loeb Company, of 
which he is vice-president. When the 
association was more active Mr. Korn- 
blith was one of its most enthusiastic 


members and many are the spirited 
entertainments he took part in pre- 
paring. 
The Bartholomay Brothers 

William Bartholomay and his bro- 
ther Herman, who together with Ira 
(. Darling constitute the firm of Bar- 
tholomay-Darling & Co., have built 


up a large and stable business within 
a short time. They have proceeded 
along a broad plan of operation which 
has proven successful beyond expecta- 
tions. Both the Bartholomays are 
large writers of life insurance and have 
won distinction in the broad ranks of 
The Prudential. William, particularly, 
is considerable of a club man and has 
many interests. Mr. Darling is known 
as a large producer of compensation 
and liability business. He retains a 
lively interest in athletics and is a 
member of the Union League Club. 

George A. Seaverans, Jr., is another 
broker who has been active in improv- 
ing conditions for those engaged in this 
class of business through his efforts in 
the association. He is one of the 
younger men who is regarded as being 
very capable in his line. He has a 
large grain business. Mr. Seaverans 
goes in for one of the most strenuous 
games known—polo—and maintains a 
keen interest in social affairs. 

Fine Training of I. E. Stieglitz 

I. KE. Stieglitz, of the Fred S. James 
office, succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness. It is said of Mr. Stieglitz that 
he prepared himself better for the in- 
surance business than almost any other 
man in the Street. He not only worked 
in the Underwriters’ Laboratories, but 
also took the Armour Institute course 
before actively taking up the brokerage 
business, 

Veterans 

Charles L. Bliss is often referred to 

as the oldest broker now in business in 


Chicago. He is and long has been a 
large producer and handles the Mont- 
gomery Ward lines. 

Among the old standbys is George M. 
Eddy, of the George Hermann & Co. 
office. He is really the father of the 
brokers’ association and is one of the 
youngest looking men in the business, 
hctwithstanding that he is the father of 
three officers in the army. His oldest 
boy is captain in the Regular Army 
and the other two are second lieu- 
tenants. 


Weed an Ensign in the Navy 

Another broker, who has temporarily 
given up business to aid his country is 
George L. Weed. He is an ensign in 
the navy and is doing valuable work 
training young men for many import- 
ant duties in connection with the pro- 
tection of our commerce. Men with 
Mr. Weed’s qualifications and experi- 
ence are hard to find and, furthermore, 
he gives his time cheerfully to a cause 
with which he is in hearty accord. For 
years Mr. Weed has been known in 
Chicago aS an expert yachtsman and 
many are the exciting races in which 
he has sailed. 


Put in Jail for Reading 

Like many other Russians, 8. B. 
Komaika has an interesting history. 
When quite young he was discovered 
by the government authorities reading 
a book. This being under the ban he 
was promptiy put in jail but obtained 
his release upon a promise to leave the 
country. By this action Mr. Komaika 
believes that the government did him 
a signal service, for not only has he 
been enabled to obtain a liberal educa- 
tion but he has made a success of his 
brokerage business and has the respect 
and admiration of a large circle of 
friends. 


Some Other Well-Known Figures 

Among other brokers who still main- 
tain an active interest in the work of 
the association are R. J. Richards, H. 
I. Tevnan, George J. Diener, who, by 
the way, has been successful in center 


ing his activities upon casualty and 
employers’ liability lines; I. D. Wal- 
Jace and Arthur L. Lazarus, both of 


whom control large businesses; Arthur 
L. Meyer, Alfon E. Bahr, who has done 
particularly well in the automobile 
field; Jay W. Butler, KE. E. Barnard & 
Co., Thomas J. Byrne & Brother, of 
the Naghten office (Tom Byrne having 
been a president of the association) ; 


Archibald D. Corrigan, who writes 
casualty largely and is interested m 
the National Mutual Casualty Insur- 


ance Company, of which D. I. Carpen- 
ter is secretary and treasurer; G. 
George Douaire, Major Elliott Duran, a 
Grand Army man, who still delights in 
athletic sports; Thomas J. Farrell, who 
was the second president of the asso- 
ciation; Hawxhurst & Company, Mr. 
Hawxhurst being son of the head of 
Marshall Field’s extensive insurance 
department; and Harold E. Leopold, 
who has developed a large automobile 
business. 

Yes, and Max Dumbufsky should not 
be forgotten, for he is one of the most 
interesting characters among the _ bro- 
kers and has been in the business a 
long time. Many a pleasant and in- 
structive moment may be spent con- 
yversing with Max. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 
“The Western Insurance Review,” of 
St. Louis, was founded in 1867. It cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary with the 
publication of a special edition, in which 
are a number of interesting articles. 
Tarleton Brown is editor. 


W. E. BEER DEAD 


William Edward Beer, for many years 
with “The Standard,” died in Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., last week. He was sixty- 
two years old. For a number of years 
Mr. Beer conducted the editorial de- 
partment. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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THE YORKSHIRE "sr inx Seas 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGUINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, oe 
SOUTITPASTERN, Dargan & Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; PAOIFIC QOOAST, 
Jas. C. Johnston, Manager, J. K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, Assistant Man 
agers, San Francisco, Cal. 
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.E. R. Hardy Discusses 


Use and Occupancy 


FIRST POLICIES GAVE UNLIMITED 
COVERAGE 


Paper Read Before Fire Underwriters’ 
Uniformity Association Shows De- 
rivation of Present Clauses 


How the present use and occupancy 
clause was evolved is one of the phases 
covered by E. R. Hardy, of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange in his 
atdress to the Fire Underwriters’ Uni- 
formity Association which was publish- 
ed recently in the year-book of that 
association. The address was in part 
eas follows: 


“Consequential” English Term 

“Our English cousins use the phrase 
‘Consequential loss,’ and apparently it 
is much the same as the phrase ‘Use 
and Occupancy’ in the United States. I 
do not know just when this phrase 
‘consequential loss’ was first introduced 
in England, but at least since 1904 it 
has been a recognized term for this 
form of insurance 

“There developed in England as far 
back as 1860 a form of insurance to 
mcet the loss of profits, which was 
known as ‘excess fire policy insurance.’ 
These policies paid a percentage of the 
fire loss which the sum insured bore to 
the total fire insurance on the con- 
tents. For instance, if the total insur- 
ance was £100,000 and there was a pol- 
icy for £5,000, it being 1-20th of the 
whole insurance, it would pay 1-20th 
in addition to the loss for material dam- 
age. This form of insurance never 
grew to very large proportions, as it 
was a limited tool and not subject to 
proper variations to meet the different 
conditions. 

Use and Occupancy a Desirable Form 
“In closing, may I sum up this paper: 
“First—The policy of fire insurance 

from the beginning has only covered 

the loss of material things. 

“Second—It has, from the beginning, 
cr very close thereto, been an accepted 
peinciple that forms of loss flowing 
from destruction of material things, 
such as rent, leasehold and_ profits, 
could be insured, but must be insured 
in a separate policy or under a specific 
form. 

“Third—In process of time there de- 
veloped a form of insurance called ‘con- 
sequential’ or ‘use and occupancy,’ 
whose object seemed to be primarily 
io recompense the insured for forms 
of loss largely of the nature of stand- 
ing charges which were not covered 
under the fire policy itself, as, rent, 
leasehold, and/or profits in essence. 

“Fourth—The tendency has been, in 
the United States at least, to make this 
form of insurance from the beginning 
a stated sum per day, and this has 
made it a valued policy, and a valued 
policy is immoral in its.very essence. 

“Fifth—That use and occupancy in- 
surance is desirable for the insured and 
the insurer, and, we may state for the 
community as well. 

“Sixth—And finally, it should be culti- 
vated strictly as a policy of indemnity. 
If that is done, practically all of the 
difficulties in connection with its issu- 
ance can be solved, although it may 
take a degree of talent of higher ability 
than that required for the handling of 
the normal policy of fire insurance.’ 

Brooklyn 6, New York 3 

‘ast Saturday employes of the New 

York and Brooklyn offices of the Com- 


mercial Casualty went to Witzel’s 
Grove, College Point, where they en- 
joyed a ball game and dinner. Brook- 


lyn won 6 to 3. These offices held an 
outing last spring which was so suc- 
ecesful that it has become a semi-an- 
nual affair. 


Jumbo Lines 


(Continued from page 1.) 
commitments, when, if and where our 
agents need them. 

More than ninety (90) per cent. of 
the agents went on record as being op- 
posed to such prohibition by law. The 
striking uniformity of their reasons for 
this position proves that each has a 
personal interest in the matter beyond 
representing any particular company 
as agent. 

Some of the chief reasons for oppos- 
ing such prohibitory legislation may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) Large insurers prefer and fre- 
quently demand as few policies as pos- 
sible. 

(b) Insurers requiring large amounts 
of insurance will not consent to being 
exposed to the danger involved by a 
delay in securing the required insur- 
ance in small amounts from various 
scurces. 

(c) A small number of policies mini- 
mizes the chances of errors in making 
insurance concurrent, simplifies book- 
keeping details and the adjustment of 
losses for all concerned, reduces the 
time of the insured lost through nu- 
merous inspections of his premises, and 
avoids a resulting multiplicity of in- 
spections and probable diversity of 
recommendations for changes and im- 
provements in risk or equipment. 

(d) Present practice tends material- 
lv to keep agency expenses within rea- 
sonable limits. 

(e) Present practice is as much a 
benefit to agents having a few large 
risks to cover, as to agents having 
many, and enables them, when neces- 
sary, to protect large orders on short 
notice. 

(f) Present practice is a safeguard 
avainst those forms of competition 
which tend to destroy the relations of 
agents to their clients and to the com- 
panies they represent. 

It seems very clear, from the tenor 
of the overwhelming majority of re 
plies we have received from our agen- 
cies, large and small, in all parts of 
the country, to our circular letter of 
June 26, 1917, that agency opinion is 
net properly reflected by the presenta- 
t‘ons made by some of the representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents on the subject of re- 
insurance of excess lines by companies, 
and we are constrained to repeat the 
suggestion conveyed in the latter part 
oi our letter of June 26, 1917, viz., that 
if the agents believe that mandatory 
legal prohibition of re-insurance would 
be harmful, they should make that be- 
lief known. 

The practice of the Home of New 
York will be to continue to extend to 
cur agents the benefits of our large 
line facilities when their interests and 
the demands upon them compel them 
thus to call upon us; at the same time 
urging, as heretofore, that they do not 
call upon us for excess line accommo- 
dation unless they need it, and also 
reminding them that “the Home’s” net 
line capacity is very considerable. 

KE. G. SNOW, President. 


TURNBULL FIRM REORGANIZED 

The Utica insurance office of J. B 
& J. M. Turnbull has been reorganized, 
twe nephews, Byron E. and James B. 
Turnbull, Jr., having entered the firm. 
James B. Turnbull, the senior partner, 
died last March. The surviving part- 
ner, John M. Turnbull, has been in the 
insurance business in Utica for 47 
years, and is the oldest living agent of 
the Agricultural Co. of Watertown, and 
one of the oldest agents in the State. 


Harry Austin, special agent of the 
Franklin Fire in Eastern New England, 
has been commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant in the United States Engineers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

B. W. Graham, of Wickham & Kemp’s 
office, returned this week from an ex- 
tended honeymoon. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, i 
BO: b2000seneiw aes 8,553,704.22 FRED. A sTUBBARD. Vice-President 
TARDIBMES 6 vocsicves 4,222,485.60 WILLIAM “ornigom nae Sec’y 
Net Barges: .2.60000 3,331,218.62 HOME. OFFICE 
Surplus for Policy : 
Holders .......... 4,331,218.62 Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
————— NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
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SIX MONTHS’ PREMIUMS 


Sines The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Fourteen Fire Companies Write More 
Than $50,000 in Brooklyn—Home, Telegrap h Co. 
Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 


of New York, Lead 
” - _ for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 
AGENCIES 


The fire companies which wrote 
more than $50,000 in premiums in 
Brooklyn during the first six months 
it; 1917, according to the recently is- 








sued vapers of the Brooklyn Salvage 5708 Grand Central Terminal, |New York 
Corps, is as follows: ge a Building, Deen, Mass. 
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ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


ROSENSTRAUCH APPOINTED 
William S, Rosenstrauch has been ap- 
pointed agent in Newark of the Cleve- 
land National Fire of Detroit. 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 





senha Ati dh LIABILITIES 
apita toc RES a 2,000, 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance thay oe 
ats | OU” een Seseswed 9,912,715.84 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims.................... soeceeee 1,878,398.32 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...................... 3,743,747.60 
Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - +  $5,743,747.60 
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Stricter Bond Laws 
for Bank Officials 


COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY TO 
MAKE PLEA TO CONGRESS 


Renews Recommendations of Year Ago 
That Men Higher Up Give 
Adequate Surety 


Congress will again be urged to pass 
an amendment to the aational banking 
laws requiring all officers of such banks 
who are in any way responsible for 
the handling of money to _ furnish 
bonds. Comptroller of the Currency 
Williams, who has twice recommended 
such an amendment will approach 
Congress again on this subject, his re- 
newed interest in it being occasioned 
by the disclosures in connection with 
President Martindale of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

In Mr. Williams annual report a year 
ago he recommended that “all officers 
of a national bank’s having the cus- 
tody of its funds, money or securities, 
and all officers, tellers or other em- 
ployes of the bank engaged in the 
handling of its money shall furnish 
surety bonds, preferably the bonds of 
an established surety company.” 


What Records Reveal 

Commenting further on the subject 
a few days ago, Mr. Williams remarked: 

“The records of the Department of 
Justice for the last two years give 
strong emphasis to the importance of 
these recommendations. They show 
that in the years ended Oct. 31, 1915 
and 1916, five bank presidents, twenty- 
three cashiers and fifty-one assistant 
cashiers, tellers, bookkeepers and other 
officers and employes of national banks 
were convicted of violation of the Na- 
tional Bank act and were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment, mostly 
from five to thirteen years. 

“This is, of course, but a very small) 
percentage of the total number of men 
who are employed in all capacities in 
the 7,665 national banks of this country, 
for I am glad to say that the bankers 
of this country generally enjoy a well- 


deserved reputation for honesty and 
fidelity. 
“There is no profession in which 


there have not been, and still may be, 
some who have betrayed their trusts 
and have proved themselves unworthy. 
Because of the lessons of the past, and 
because the bankers of the country 
have charge and custody of the prop- 
erty and fortunes of many millions of 
people, it is right that every possible 
safeguard and protection should be 
furnished to these depositors.” 
Would Open Large Field 

Should the Comptroller be successful 
in inducing Congress to amend the na- 
tional banking laws as outlined, an 
enormous additional fidelity business of 
high grade would be open to the surety 
companies. At present few financial 
institutions carry individual bonds on 
their executives. The impression pre- 
vails that a bond such as would be 
carried in most cases—say $25,000— 
would not be of much real protection 
in case a high official went wrong and 
the idea of carrying very large bonds 
seems not to have been considered at 
all. Besides—and this is the principal 
reason—there is much reticence on the 
part of high officials to ask their asso- 
ciates to execute applications for bonds, 
thereby submitting them to the search- 
ing investigations made by bonding 
companies, especially in connection with 
large risks. 

Blanket: Bonds Issued 

So it has developed that bank clerks 

and minor officials have been bonded 





while men higher up, who are none the 
less in position to do an institution 
serious damage, are not covered. To 
‘be sure, many banks carry blanket 
bonds covering both clerks and officials. 
These are generally issued by Lloyds 
crganizations either here or abroad. If 
issued abroad their value is greatly 
lessened because the inspection system 
so necessary in efficient bonding is 
lacking. A year or so ago the Chemical 
National Bank had one of these blanket 
bonds and it is believed that it was 
still in force at the time of the Martin- 
dale episode. Efficient inspections such 
as first class bonding companies make 
should have detected irregularities such 
ar those in the Martindale case. Even 
if the high officials of banks were not 
bonded in large sums such as would 
appear in keeping with their responsi- 
bilities, a small cover would neverthe- 
less carry with it the benefits of the 
periodical checking up incidental to the 
bonding company’s inspection service. 


CHICAGO BONDING CHANGES 


Homer H. Smith and E. R. Hunt Resign 
and Washington Branch is 
Reorganized 


Homer H. Smith, of St. Paul, North- 
western manager for the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance, has resigned to enter 


the packing business. The St. Paul 
office will now be conducted under 
the style of Elmer, Willis & Grant. 


Rosser J. Willis, Richard P. Grant, 
George H. Moeller, W. T. Moeller, 
Theodore Kaysen, Leroy Eschner and 
C E. Dalrymple will be ass0ciated 
therewith. 

Reorganization of the Washington 


branch office has been effected through 
the appointment of I. W. Sturgeon as 
joint manager with M. R. Weigle, pres- 
ent manager, under the style of Weigle 
& Sturgeon, resident district managers. 
Mr. Sturgeon is an experienced casualty 
man and Mr. Weigle has specialized 
in fidelity and surety. They will, in 
addition to developing the business in 
Washington, devote considerable time 
to assisting and developing the sur- 
ety and casualty business for general 
agencies east of Pittsburgh and attend 
to such home office matters as may 
come up in that territory. 

E. R. Hunt, superintendent, liability 
claim department at Chicago, has re- 
signed. Thomas Stevenson, his as- 
sistant for the last two years will fill 


the position of acting superintendent 
of claims, assisted by J. Hampton 
Hoge, who leaves his post in New 


York to go to the home office. 


WHO WROTE THAT POEM? 

Chester M. Cloud, manager of the 
casualty department of the Fidelity & 
Deposit in New York is, together with 
everybody else in that office, wondering 
who wrote those clever verses “Colum- 
bia Emulates Cobb” which appeared in 
the last issue of “The Fidelity Journal.” 
Somebody in the New York office wrote 
it. but who?—that’s the question. 
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Alarm is Sounded 
on Automobile Lines 


BUREAU MEMBERS’ EXPERIENCE 
WANTED BY OCTOBER EIGHTH 


Liability, Property Damage and Colli- 
sion Business Said to Show 
Excessive Losses 


An increase in automobile liability, 
property damage and collision rates in 
large cities is foreshadowed in a cir- 
cular letter issued to companies by the 
automobile committee of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau. Members are asked to immedi- 
ately furnish their experience on these 
lins for the purpose of prompt action 
on rates and the circular points out 
that from information in the hands of 
the committee the loss ratio is tending 
rapidly upward to a point where it 
threatens to become a serious menace 
to the companies. It has been decided 
that the call for experience must be 
complied with by the members by 
October 8 if such experience is to be 
recognized. 

Should Be No Surprise 

Referring to the action of the com- 
mittee, some papers have made it ap- 
pear that knowledge of the unprofit- 
ableness of this class comes as a 
surprise to the companies. Just how 
this can be is hard to understand, for 
it is well known that even as much 
as five years ago company managers 
realized that property damage and col- 
lision lines were anything but profit- 
able. They have been getting less so 
each year as congestion increases and 
the motoring public has become edu- 
cated to the habit of making frequent 
c‘aims for small sums. Few companies 
wish either collision or property dam- 
age business, but they have to take a 
considerable portion of it in order to 
get the liability lines which are still 
believed to be profitable and are eagerly 
sought. It will be particularly inter- 
esting to see what the experience on 
liability business really is and whether 
it too has joined the unprofitable 
classes, As for collision and property 
damage, their position is already 
known. 


BUSINESS TAKEN FROM LLOYD'S 

The Pennsylvania Workmen's Insur 
ance Board has placed the State fund’s 
re-insurance covering its catastrophe 
hszard in a Pennsylvania company. 
Heretofore it has been written in 
l.loyd’s, London. 
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AETNA MEETING 


Essick & Barr Conference at Reading 
During Fair Week—Interesting 
Papers Read 


Essick & ‘Barr, of Reading, Pa., gen- 
eral agents of the Aetna Life and its 
subsidiary companies in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, turned “Fair 'Week” into 
a conference of their agency force at 
Reading. The big day was Tuesday, 
September 18. (William L. Mooney, of 
Hartford, Conn., agency supervisor of 
the companies, was chief speaker and 
his subject was “Why it Pays to Be an 
Aetnaizer,” which he handled in his 
usual inimitable manner. General 
Agent Joseph ‘W. Essick, of Reading 
spoke on “The Value of Accident and 
‘Health Renewals” and his associate, 
Jere H. Barr, spoke on “Problems Con- 
fronting Agents.” 

The other speakers and their subjects 
were: (Ray S. ‘Brown, of Allentown, on 
“Our Duty to Compensation Customers 
as to Teams, Plevators and the Public”: 
R. R. ‘Helms, of Reading, on “Training 
Insurance |Buyers to Do Business on a 
Cash Basis”; Paul Diefenderfer, of 
Pottstown, on “Giving Service on Com 
pensation as a (Means to Other Busi- 
ness”; Perry G. Jones, of Reading, on 
“Fidelity and Surety Bonds”; E. J. 
Deininger, of Reading, on “Keeping 
Wide-awake for All Aetna Lines,” and 
William 8S. Essick, of Harrisburg, on 
“My Impressions of the Reading Con- 
ference,” 


DAYS OF GRACE SOON EXPIRE 


New Jersey Employers Face Heavy 
Penalty for Failure to Carry 
Compensation 


With October 4 will end the days of 
grace allowed under the compulsory 
workmen’s compensation act of New 
Jersey. A severe penalty is imposed 
on those who do not comply with the 
law. Although an extension of ninety 
days was provided in the act itself 
before the penalty for violation became 
operative, hundreds of employers have 
not obtained insurance. Notices must 
be posted in plants giving the notice to 
employes that insurance has been pro- 
vided and giving the name of the com- 


peny insuring the risk. A _ thorough 
plan of inspection is being planned by 
the State. 

HALE SUCCEEDS SCATTERGOOD 


New Assistant Secretary of Fidelity & 
Casualty is Specialist in 
Surety Lines 


Hale Anderson has ‘been chosen as- 
¢cistant secretary of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty, succeeding Claude EK. Scattergood, 
who resigned to go with the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society. Mr. Hale has been 
with the Company since June, 1905, as 
assistant superintendent of the ‘bonding 
department. In fact, he has been in 
charge of all the Company’s surety busi- 
ness, under Edward C. Lunt, since he 
engaged with the Company. (He is a 
member of the New York bar and will 
continue to specialize in surety lines. 
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Compensation Status 
Under Maritime Law 


WALTER G. COWLES DISCUSSES 
STOCK VS. STATE COVER 


Territorial Limitation of State Fund 
Makes Policy Inadequate Under 
Operation of Federal Law 


That shippers and ship owners are 
practically compelled under present 
maritime and Federal laws to 
stock company protection from suits of 
injured employes is the conclusion 
drawn by Walter G. Cowles, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Co., in 
a pamphlet sent out this week. Mr. 
Cowles bases his discussion on the two 
recent cases decided by the United 
States Supreme Court which determine 
the status of compensation insurance 
under the Federal law. These cases 
were Jensen vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
and Walker vs. Clyde Steamship Co. 
Mr. Cowles said in part: 


secure 


Tendency of Law 


“It seems fairly reasonable to as- 
sume that in future cases, as they may 
arise, not only under a compulsory law 
like that of New York but under elec- 
tive laws of other States, questions 
such aS we have attempted to present 
are likely to be presented to the court, 
and there is some reason to believe 
that the court may follow the theory 
that the cbvious purpose of Congress 
and the maritime law generally to re- 
strict the liability of shipowners and 
encourage maritime operations is con- 
served rather than destroyed by ac 
cepting the compensation law of the 
State in the jurisdiction of which the 
injury is sustained as an obligation of 
the employer in the nature of a con- 
tract which obligation is suitably and 
properly limited by the terms of the 
law itself and .involves no hardship 
upon the ship or its owner. 

“The maritime law is customarily ex- 
tended by the application of statutory 
provisions of the State within the juris- 
diction of which an injury occurs. For 
example, the maritime law, like the 
common law, makes no provisions for 
the recovery of damages for death due 
to wrongful act. Many, if not ali, of 
our States have statutes on this sub- 
ject similar in a general way to the 
English statute first establishing this 
right and known as Lord Campbell's 
Act. We understand it has been the 
practice of admiralty courts to allow 
common law damages for death when 
that death is due to wrongful act and 
the State in which the tort was com- 
mitted had a statute creating a right 
ef recovery for death. In many other 
cases noted in the authorities statu- 
tory rights and obligations have been 
enforced and imposed in admiralty. It 
seems Obvious to us that the addition 
of the statutory provisions for recovery 
for death to the obligations to be en- 
forced in admiralty is a much more 
substantial increase in the obligations 
of a ship owner than would be the ac- 
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ceptance of the compensation statutes 
with their measured and limited obh 
gations. 


Compensation for Crews 

“We have limited our comments to 
the operations of stevedores. There 
are, however, many other operations 
within common knowledge under which 
the same questions would arise. We 
might mention at random operations 
conducted in or upon navigable waters 
in the nature of pile driving, dock 
building, bridge building, logging opera 
tions, breakwater and jetty building 
and many others which would readily 
suggest themselves. The same rules 
would logically apply to all these and 
perhaps many more because jurisdic 
tion in admiralty is not limited to things 
which float but includes all navigable 
waters upon which they float. It would 
be certainly far from desirable, and for 
that reason, if no other scarcely prob- 
able, that the courts in their final de- 
termination of this question will deny 
the privileges of compensation to work’ 
men injured in these occupations. 

“The comments we have offered are 
also applicable to the crews of the ves- 
sels themselves in so far as the injuries 
are sustained within the jurisdiction 
of a State in which there is a compen- 
sation law. 


“If this should ever become the rule 
and the rights of a claimant under com- 
pensation statutes should be declared 
enforceable in admiralty as matters of 
contract between employers and the 
employes, then all the difficulties would 
disappear and the diverse and confusing 
rules respecting admiralty jurisdiction 
in tort would no longer apply to cases 
of this character. 

“The foregoing discussion has been 
largely devoted to proceedings in rem. 

“A proceeding in rem cannot be sus- 
tained unless the maritime law itself 
provides a lien for the claim which is 
the subject matter of the proceeding. 
A stevedore in the employ of a master 
slevedore who is under contract with 
a ship to load or unload cargo might 
be injured under circumstances which 
would establish no lien upon the ship 
and give him no right to proceed 
against the ship. His claim might be 
purely a claim against his immediate 
employers and his proceedings neces- 
sarily in personam. It has been held 
that common law courts have concur- 
rent jurisdiction with admiralty in 
proceedings against the person, but 
this does not take away admiralty jur- 
isdiction. On the other hand, as ex- 
pressly declared by Congress in the 
judiciary act of 1789, claimants are 
permitted to pursue their common law 
remedies if the common law is com- 
petent to give a remedy. The common 
law is competent to give a remedy in 
suits against the person but is not 
competent to give a remedy in suits 
against the ship. It has been held that 
in claims against the person the juris- 
diction in admiralty is not exclusive. 
Whether the action be one of contract 
or of tort, the State courts have juris- 
diction. Admiralty courts have juris- 
diction also if the contract or the oper- 
ation is of a maritime nature. It must 
be: borne in mind, however, that com- 
pensation remedies are in no sense 
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common law remedies. It, therefore, 
follows that while State courts may 
enforce common law remedies in mari- 
time matters upon proceedings in per- 
sonam, they cannot in the present state 
of the law enforce compensation rem- 
edies. State courts can enforce some 
statutory: remedies apparently even in 
maritime matters if the proceeding is 
against the person. We have already 
seen that many local statutes are en- 
ferced in admiralty. Just what dis- 
tinction there is between the statutes 
now enforced and the workmen’s com- 
pensation law is not apparent, but up 
to the present time a distinction ap- 
pears to be maintained. Here we have 
another condition involving both doubt 
and difficulty. The involved questions 
include both conflict in jurisdiction and 


limited concurrent jurisdiction. 
Law is Unsettled 
“With due respect to the courts 
which have passed upon these ques- 


tions, we think we may with propriety 
say that the law is not wholly settled 
as yet. The confused situation is per- 
laps no more than natural. We have 
on the one hand the maritime law 
which is one of the oldest bodies of 
law operative in our day and wholly 
incapable of being modernized by legis- 
lative procedure. We have on the other 
hand the product of very modern legis- 
lative procedure in the form of com- 
pensation laws. It is rather natural 
that the old and the new should not 
be immediately harmonized. nm i 
reasonable to assume that courts will 
make an effort to adapt the old theories 
to the new laws and this is a thing 
which the courts alone can do. The 
stevedore today does not actually 
know of his rights with any certainty. 
When he accepts employment, there 
goes with his contract of employment 
either as an implied part of it or as a 
related statutory right the modern plan 
of compensation. A_ stevedore and 
those dependent upon him are in a 
very uncertain situation. In the course 
of his work he may be injured under 
circumstances which are clearly out- 
side the jurisdiction of admiralty. He 
may be injured under circumstances in 
which the exclusive jurisdiction of ad- 
miralty is in doubt. He may be injured 
under circumstances which establish 
jurisdiction in admiralty. The work- 
man has no control of these circum- 
stances, He moves frequently and 
rapidly from one relation to another. 
There is at least a possibility that in 
the process of adapting the old law to 
the new the courts may find a way to 
give to stevedores the same absolute, 
certain and fixed rights which work- 
men in other hazardous employments 
enjoy. Unquestionably the courts will 
make an effort in this direction for 
courts are merciful as well as just. In 
the case of seamen whose operations 
are almost exclusively maritime and 
within admiralty jurisdiction the situa- 
tion is practically the same. The case 
of the seaman who claims compensa- 
tion as a part of his contract of em- 
ployment has not yet been heard by 
the courts and particularly the case 
of such a seaman whose contract of 
employment is governed by the law 
ot the State in which there is a purely 
elective compensation act which is 
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made by operation of law a part of 
that contract. A seaman may be in- 
jured elsewhere than aboard ship and 
while the nature of his employment is 
unquestionably maritime, the nature of 
all the operations which he may un- 
dertake as a result of that employment 
are not so obviously maritime. The 
whole thing sums up to one funda- 
mental proposition involving situations 
in infinite variety and all surrounded 
by doubts and uncertainty. 

Uncertainty a Subject for Insurance 

“Uncertainty is one of the compell- 
ing reasons for insurance. The con- 
ditions we have attempted to describe 
are ideal for the purpose of insurance. 
It is of no consequence whether the 
employer of a stevedore is a master 
stevedore or a ship. Accidents will 
happen. Where or when we cannot 
know in advance, nor can we, with any 
certainty in the present condition of 
the law, decide whether or not a given 
injury under given conditions comes 
within admiralty jurisdiction or not. 
Nor can we foresee the tendency of 
the courts in their further dealings 
with these questions along the lines 
vhich we have attempted to suggest. 
“Damages” Inseparable From Com- 

pensation 

“It is very clear to us that em- 
ployers who are engaged in operations, 
part or all of which may be held to be 
maritime in nature, should adequately 
provide against the uncertainties of 
the existing conditions which are likely 
to continue during the development of 
the law on this point. Provision should 
be made by means of insurance, and 
that insurance should be written to 
cover the obligation of the employer 
either for compensation or for dam- 
ages. The theory of the liability for 
damages as a less costly insurance 
proposition should be promptly dis- 
missed. The evidence, now rapidly ac- 
cumulating in compensation States pre, 
sented by the occasional cases in which 
claims for damages are pursued and 
enforced, shows that the insurance cost 
of this obligation is as great and pos- 
sibly greater than that of the obliga- 
tion for compensation. It is an. abso- 
lute fallacy to believe that insurance 
companies can in some manner sepa- 
rate the liability obligation for dam- 
ages from the compensation obligation, 
assigning a group of men or an opera- 
tion to one or the other by some rule 
or proceeding and then assess one of 
those groups or operations at a lIc&ver 
insurance premium because the obliga- 
tion is one for liability for damages 
only and dependent upon the tort of 
the employer. Experience does not 
justify such a theory and it never can. 
With the advent and continuance of 
compensation courts are leaning toward 
the theory that damages on the score 
of liability should in a measure at least 
follow the compensation idea. The 
obligations are at least equally serious 
and the maritime employer who is able 
to obtain insurance upon the alterna- 
tive obligation, which ever feature may 
now exist or may hereafter be found 
to exist as the law on the points de 
velops, is most fortunate. This applies 
with equal force even to the crews of 
vessels notwithstanding the fair as- 
sumption that nearly all the operations 
of such crews are maritime in nature.” 
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In an appeal to agents to 


Joint secure joint control on all 
Control fiduciary estates, George 
Explained C. Sinclair, superintend- 
ent, fidelity department, 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance, explained 
some of the features of joint control 
which puzzle surety agents, saying: 

“The opinion is held by many, includa- 
ing fiduciaries, agents, lawyers and 
sometimes courts, that joint control 
means the turning over by the fiduciary 
to his surety of the assets of the es- 
tate, or the holding of the assets of the 
estate in the absolute joint title by the 
fiduciary and the surety. 

“Such, however, is not the case. Joint 
control has a far different meaning. 
Either one of the meanings above men- 
tioned would take from the fiduciary, 
or at least divide with the surety the 
possession of the assets coming into 
his hands as fiduciary, and would tend 
tc. make the surety an absolute insurer 
of the assets, whereas the real liability 
to be assumed by the surety is that the 
fiduciary faithfully perform the duties 
of the trust and faithfully account for 
the estate. 

“Joint control is the result of an 
agreement between the surety and the 
fiduciary whereby the fiduciary obli- 
gates himself to place the securities 
and cash of the estate in some safe 
place from which they cannot be re- 
moved without the knowledge of the 
surety. The surety company neither 
has, nor desires any voice in the man- 
agement of the estate. Joint control 
means, first, the cash of the estate shall 
be deposited in some financial institu 
tion to be selected by the fiduciary, the 
account to be opened in the name of 
the fiduciary in his fiduciary capacity, 
and written instructions are to be filed 
with the bank to the effect that no 
funds are to be withdrawn without the 
consent of the surety company; second, 
the securities, such as stocks, bonds, 
promissory notes and other valuable 
papers belonging to the estate, shall be 
deposited in lock box in the safety 
vault of some trust company, said box 
tc be rented in the name of the fiduci- 
ary as such fiduciary, with the under- 
standing and agreement in writing that 
access to such box by the fiduciary can 
only be had when accompanied by a 
representative of the surety.” 


* * * 

Agency development in 
Improving Chicago is purely a brok- 
Brokerage erage field. Speaking of 
Conditions brokers, the Chicago 

Bonding & _ Insurance 


points out that early in the insurance 
business men and women took to brok- 
ering either as a side line or when all 
other methods of earning a livelihood 
had failed. General agents and branch 
office managers encouraged these part 
time brokers and business failures in 
a thousand ways and so eager were the 
large offices for business that they 
would take any business given them, 
and from anybody, whether or not they 
knew from whence it came; rebating 
to men in charge of placing large lines, 
making those men brokers. The agent 
or general agent, rather than rely on 
personality and service, paid out com- 
missions to secure business. This 
practice, as might be expected, created 
such intolerable conditions that it is 
being rapidly discontinued; laws being 
passed constantly throughout the coun- 
try to stop it. 

B. L. Heath, superintendent of the 
Company’s Cook County department, 
then offers this suggestion: 

“Each large center of insurance 
should by all means have an organiza- 
tion of general agents and branch 
office managers representing all of the 
companies in that locality. This organ- 
ization should, among other things, 


work in perfect harmony on reporting 
of brokers and their methods of doing 
business, both as regards risks pre- 
sented to offices and the payment of 
premiums. A uniform line of credit 
should be established and every large 
office should abide by that credit rule. 

“Reports should be made up regularly 
on disqualified brokers and undesirable 
peddled risks. In this manner every 
large center could work in perfect har- 
mony. The brokers would soon learn 
correct practices, business would be 
better written, premiums would be 
promptly collected and the assured 
would be more fairly treated, but last 
and by far the greatest, the insurance 
profession will advance further in the 
estimation of all concerned.” 

a * om 


With the casting aside of 


Fall straw hats should come 
Campaign the realization that the 
Now On so-called dull season is 

over and the fall and 
winter campaign shoulu be planned 


with the usual vigor. The lethargy of 
the last two months is now out of place 
and to get a good and early start for 
fall business plays a large part in at- 
taining that success which all desire. 
Therefore, do not wait to be pushed in 
to the game but get in of your own 
accord and be well along toward a suc- 
cessful finish by the time the lagaprds 
wake up and realize that they have 
lost much valuable time. Forget the 
lines that are best sold in summer and 
seek out those that will bring the best 
returns during the months to come. 


BANKERS’ DECISION AWAITED 


Result of Referendum on Proposed 
Fidelity and Burglary Plan Ex- 
pected at Annual Meeting 


Beginning Monday, September 24, 
tre Amcrican Bankers’ Association will 
open its annual convention at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City. 
Tue report of the protective depart- 
ment and that of the insurance com- 
mittee will be read today (Thursday). 
A number of surety men will attend 
the meeting as the association has 
been taking a referendum of its mem- 
bers on th* question of establishing 
an insurance fund to carry fidelity and 
burglary risks. It is expected that a 
decision will be reached at this meet- 
ing. From ‘such inquiry as the surety 
companies have made of banks through 
the companics’ agents, it would appear 
that the lars institutions in the more 
important cities are against the plan, 
whereas the country banks favor it. 


MORE HAVE JOINED COLORS 

The New Amsterdam Casualty’s home 
office in New York has lost four men 
for military duty. ‘They are Albert C. 
Jeker and B. J. Connolly, who are in 
camp; Raymond Gehr, who is in the 
aviation service and Kenneth Depew 
with the navy. 





Rexford Crewe, compensation sched- 
uie rater in the Maryland Casualty 
office at 100 William Street, New York, 
is now at the Infantry School of Arms, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


A. B. Treat, of the American Credit 
Indemnity in New York, has recovered 
from an attack of pneumonia and is 
back at his office, 


Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions, was in New York last week con- 
ferring with the casualty managers’ ex- 
ecutive committee of the council in 
connection with plans for the annual 
meeting in St. Louis next month. 





W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 


CHICAGO Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
ii Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
gy) Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
4% Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


ow 


: APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 

























The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 3, 1917 


RAND ccsiiccrevccdtcovevectevcesedcoevecdevdesscesoctebecevens $14,005,236.30 
PED. acqcsnnessunsucnenségensess cévetesvasdeevegetsonenes 10,395, 192.68 
GE © wih cvcccbeesndvesdoncevecewnse Stestusdogresoesionaseeve 1,000,000. 
Surplus over all liabilities. ........ 6.056. cccsccceeeweeeeenes 2,610,043.62 
TRESS OUEE Gh FURS TA Wh. cocccee ccccsescccccvsccsvcescess 58,554,792.60 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 


erty Damage). Automobile (Personal he Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 








The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


UNITED STATES )Y)EPARTMENT 
123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES: 
Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 









































16 THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER September 21, 1917. 
o e fe 
The Columbian National Life THE OHIO MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President Net Cash Assets...........:.... $1,147,802 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition Net Cash Surplus................ = - 
Think a minute—then write seca desea neem oa 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR Sy Car Y 
SUPERINTENDENT A 
(West of the Mississippi). ae ng? of the Mississippi). wire a Mr. 
SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 
DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 


1 wat ST. 
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“STOCK POLICIES “ONLY. 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 



































GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Life, Accident and Health 





With the same Prompt and Expert Safety Engineering and 
Inspection Service and Organization which has made 
the Name of The Travelers Famous 


AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Refer Your Inquiries to The Group Insurance Division. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy,also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 
3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 








insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 





lowa National Fire Insurance Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Capital Stock $500,000 


The latest addition to Reliable Fire Insurance organizations began Writing 
Business on January 1, 1917 


JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President 


FRANK P. FLYNN 
Treasurer 


F. L. MINER 
Vice-President 


Cc. S. VANCE 
Jo3vuvA =: BuypjIMIOpuy 


Cc. M. SPENCER 
Secretary 





account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 
(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 






U. S. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


Surplus, - +» «+ + §,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

amo Eondon 
ano Globe 

Insurance Zo. 








Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 














